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(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER:) 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance), 











VoL. 65.—No. 46. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER -12, 1887. Price {34 Usstamped. 
ONDON WIND INSTRUMENT UNION. NOW READY. 
Piesident—Sik ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Director—SiGNorR CarLo Duccl. I S A I A S 
The first series will comprise SIX CHAMBER CONCERTS on Friday 
evenings, November 11, 18, 25; December 2, 9 and 16, 1887, at the Continental (ISAIAH) 
Gallery, 157, New Bond Street, W. Flute, Mr. John Radcliff ; Oboe, Mr. H. 7 


G. Lebon ; Clarionet-Sefior, Manuel Gomez ; Horn, Mr. T. E. Mann ; Bassoon, 
Mr. W. B. Wotton; ; Piano, Signor Carlo Ducci. Programme of SECOND 
CONCERT, Noy. 18, at 8.30: Concertstuck (Idyllische Scene), Op. 41, for Flute, 
Oboe, Clarionet, Bassoon, and Horn, with Pianoforte accompaniment (Moderato 
assai—Allegro con fuoco—Andante sostenuto—Allegro assai animato, (First time 
in England) (Rietz), Messrs. Radcliffe, Lebon, Gomez, Wooton, Mann and Ducci ; 
Andante and Finale for Flute (Macfarren), Mr. Radcliff; Aria, ‘‘ Agathe” (from 
Freichutz) (Weber), Madame Cornalie Dalncky ; Adagio and Finale for Clarionet 
(Spohr), Senor Goxnez ; Pastoral, Op. 129, ‘‘ The herdsman on the mountains ” 
(Der Hirt auf dem Felsen), Madame Dalnoky, Horn obligato, Mr. Mann: Quin- 
tet in E flat for Piano, Oboe, Clarionet, Horn and Bassoon (Largo—Allegro 
moderato—Larghetto—Allegretto) (Mozart), Messrs. Ducci, Lebon, Gomez, Mann 
and Wooton. Tickets to be obtained at the usual Agents, or of Mr. Vert, 6, Cork 
Street, Burlington Gardens, W. No money taken at the doors. 





NEW SONG. 


“MY LITTLE QUEEN.” 


WORDS BY 
KEATS. 


MUSIC BY 


WENTWORTH HUYSHE. 








PUBLISHED. BY - 
GEORGE & CO., 3a, Tottenham Court Road, W. 





A SACRED CANTATA 


WRITTEN BY 


GUISEPPE ALBINI. 


TRANSLATED AND ADAPTED BY 


JOSEPH . BENNETT. 


LUIGI MANCINELLI., 

PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS AT THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
Vocal Score, Price 3s. 6d.; in Cloth, 5s. 
LONDON: CHAPPELL & €0., 50, NEW BOND ST. W. 
City Branch—15, Poultry, E.C., 


Wew W7 alt. 
“STAR “OF:.LOVE- 


By HUGH. CLIFFORD. 


Played daily at the American and Liverpool Exhibitions with 
enormous success. 














Piano Solo,. 2s, net. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20:and 21, Paternoster Row, E.C; 










QUALITY OF TONE AND TOUCH. 


i. Special styles for Church, Chapel, and School Pedal Organs with one and two manuals 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE PROFESSION. 


Prices from £5 5s. to £262 10s. 


HIRE PURCHASE OR LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR OASH. 
- Zllustrated Catalogues of Organs, Pianos, and barmoniums free by post. 
SOLE EUROPEAN AGENTS: 


JOHN G. MURDOCH & Co. Limited, 


91 & 93, FARRINGDON, ROAD, E.C., 247, UPPER STREET, HIGHBURY, N. 
‘And GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, NEWCASTLE, SHIELDS, BIRMINGHAM, REDHILL, &e: 


CARPENTER’S 


ANGELUS ORGANS 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED FOR 


BEAUTY OF DESIGN. MODERATION IN PRICE. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
4 Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 

College Concerts, November 17, December 1, 8, 15, at 7.30 p.m. 

dee: _ OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
“ Preliminary Examinations for eight open free scholarships will be held on 

ebruary 22, 1888, in various local centres throughout the United Kingdom, and 
the final competition will take place at the College. 
F Persons desiring of competing must apply on forms which may be obtained 
rom the Registrar (Mr. George Watson) at the College. No such application can 
be entertained if received after December 31, 1887. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 


[oN — en OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
3. 1A, Harri i ; 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 3 1A, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington ; and 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 

_ _Fee, three to five guineasat St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 

Piano —Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, é, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, "Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. —_ : 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba, Harp—Oberthur. ’Cello—Pezze. 

C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 








COLLEGE, LONDON. 


President—The EarL of ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1887-88. 


TRINITY 





The higher Examinations for Diplomas and Special Certificates will be held in | 
. 


January, 1888. Last day of entry, December 17, 1887. 

The Examinations are open to all candidates, whether students of the College 
or not, and without restriction of age, sex, or creed. 

An examination will take place in January next, for each of the following :—The 
QUEEN VICTORIA SCHOLARSHIP, value £42 per annum ; the MAYBRICK PRIZE, 
and the PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT PRIZE, of £5 5s. each; and VIOLIN 
and ORGAN Exuisitions. Last day of entry December 11, 1887, ~ 


Regulations for the Scholarships, as well as for the Higher and Local 
Examination of the College, can be had on application to fhe Secretary, 


Trinity College, London, W. 
By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





CADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 


(1 FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Marichester Square, W. (Estab- 
ished 1873.) 

President - «© + + + FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 

Director - . - - OSCAR BERINGER. 


Christmas Term commences October 3. Entrance Day, October 1, from ten 
to five. Fee: Six Guineas. The Academy is for Amateur and Professional 
Students. Two Pianoforte and One Harmony Lessons weekly. For prospectus 
and all particulars apply to the Director. 





| TNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. (The 
~ Church of England University of Upper Canada.) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 
The next Examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Music will be held simul- 
taneously in Toronto and London in Easter week, 1888. Women are admissible 
to these examinations. For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. Kendall, D.C.L., 
Registrar for England, Southsea. 





Inscribed to Dr. BENNETT 


MAGN IFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, in the key of C.—Easy 
, Setting for Parish Choirs, by Loraine Holloway, A.C.O. (Organist and 
Choirmaster of the Parish Church, Fakenham). Price Zhreepence. London : 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 





Now READY.—THE PROFESSIONAL POCKET-BOOK and 
Daily and Hourly Engagement Diary for 1888. Published according to tbe 
lan of the late Sir Julius Benedict. Containing spaces for appointments, lessons, 
c., being invaluable to those who give lessons, Principal congerts, meetings, and 

pas information. Price, in roan, 3s., by post, 3s. 2d. ; in Russian leather, 
»» by post, 6s. 2d. RUDALLCARTE & CO., 23, Berners Street, London, W. 





A YQUNG LADY DESIRES ENGAGEMENTS AS ACCOM. 
Wardour Street, a, references. J. L., Zhe Musical World Office, 68-70, 








“hotel List. - 


The charge for a space in this column is go|- per year—payable in 
advance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reserve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement. 


LACKPOOL.—Bailey’s Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier and 


Winter Gardens. 














ONDON.—Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 


Cross. 








MANCHESTER.— Queen's Hotel, Piccadilly. 


— 


OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens, 








Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G, A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 
GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE S1UDENTS 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CoNnTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s.road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 


pianoforte student.” 


Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and — 
e heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 


interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘“‘ A useful book or earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—“‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impertant 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” ~ 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 


And all Book and Music Sellers. 


Dr. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for improving the 
voice , 





KIN 





FOR SINGING AND® SPEA 


without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in/every town in a 
America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from Patti, T i, Patey, 
Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. also in bottles;for abroad, 





HE MUSICAL WORLD maybe bought at any of the under- 
mentioned places. Should any. difficulty arise in obtaining 
the paper, direct communication to the Manager, 68 & 70, 
Wardour Street, will oblige. : { 
ASCHERBERG & Co., 211, Regent Street. ee) 
Berwick, Air Street. peas Ve 
CuapreLL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
CraMER & Co., Regent: Street. 


J. & J. Hopkinson, 95, New Bond Street. 
A. Hays, 26, Old Bond Street. _ 
A. Hays, 4, Exchange. ngs, E.C. ye 


Marriorr & WILLIAMS, 295, Oxford Street. ae 


Messrs. W. H. Surrm-& Sons’ Bookstalis, gee 
Messrs. Grirrira & FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
And all N ee 
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Professional Cards... 


The charge dim ee a space in this column is 
10s. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 315. 6d. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Applica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MusICAL WoRLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 


Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 
Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
(Professor of the Fiuatods Coctover, and Conductor,) 
17, Frnspury PaRK VILLAS, 
GREEN LANES, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W, 
Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 


(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 


224, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist) (baritone) 
Fitzroy MANSION, CHARLOTYE STREET, 
Firzkoy SQuaRE, W. 


Vocalists—Sopranos. 
Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BoswortH HousE, HusBaNb’s BosworTH, 
Ruesy. 



































Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
cle NoLan & JACKSON. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
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Tenors. Pianoforte. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN Mr. G. PRADEAU, 


(Oferas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. ALFRED MoUvlL, 
26, OLD Bonp Street, W., 


Or, 270, Evcin Avenug, Marpa VaLe W. 





Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera) 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., 


6, Cork STREET, W. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLINGTon, N. 





Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gotuic LopDGE, 


LORDSHIP LANE, S.E. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, ST. STEPHEN’ s AVENUE, 


SHEPHERD’s Bush, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, — 


60, WESTBOURNE Park VILLAs, W. 


(Lessons and Recitals), 
1, Stowe Roap, 
SHEPHERD’s*BusH, W. 
—————— 


Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 224, DorseT STREET, 
PORTMAN Square, W., where may be had 











_her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 


Simplified,” ros. 6d, 


Violin. 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S.S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET RoaD, 
Pupils visited or received. ANERLEY, S.E. 
Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Groningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Seirées). 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, StaNLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, New Bonp StrREzzt, W. 





=——e 














Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BELSIZE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEatery, 


10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Herr POLONASKI 


(For Concerts, At Homes, or Lessons), 
Please address—c/o N. VERT, Esq., 
6, Cork STREET, W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
clo J. S. Morcan & Co., 


22, OLD Broap STREET, LONDON. 





- Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, UpPER Mount Street, DuBLIN. 








Baritones, 





Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
clo N. Vert, Esq., 


6, CorK STREET, W. 





Mr. FREDERIC KING 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, Onp Bonp STREET, W. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W. ; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 


Mr. SAML. K. WHITE, Manager and 
Secretary, Derby Castle, Douglas, Isle of 
Man, requests that all communications from 
Vocalists be addressed as above. 











Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON RoaD, MUNSTER Park, 


FuLHaM, S.W, 





(Concerts), 
3, BEDFORD GARDENS, 
Kensincton, W. 





Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Has removed to 
158, Portspown Roap, W. 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concert and Oratorio), 
29, ALBANY STREET, REGENTS PARK, N. W. 


» Contraltos. 











Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 


Private Lessons given. CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 


(Mez. Sop.), 
(Ballads, Oratorio, &c.), 
31, MonmMouTH Roan, 


‘ BAYSWATER, Lonpon, W. 
Miss LENA LITTLE 


‘oncerts), 
42. NoRFOLK Gane Hype Park, W. 


Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
Park WALK, Funan, Ro. 
* towne: S.W. 











Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED RoaD, 
West Dutwicn, S.E, 





Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 


2, VERE STREET, W. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 








Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 


BUCKINGHAM GaTE, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the “ London Ballad Singers, 
Oratorios, Concerts, &°c.}, 
30, LANCASTER Roan, 


Norttine Hitt, W. 





Here RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 


___ 70, Portspown Roan, Mapa VALE, W. 








Bass. 





Mr. FRANK CELLI 
(Concerts and Oratorie), 
c/o Mr. N. Vert, 6, Corx Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES 


(Comcerts and Oratorio), 





34, WELBECK STREET, W. 


Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B Hr HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. MULES BROWN (partons) 
(Oratorio and 


Business “Monat W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Busmess Manager, W. B. Heatey, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W. 

















Trumpet & Cornet. 





Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roan, N.W. 








Mr. T. L. CAMPION (Bass) 


Business Ween W. B. Tr Husy, 
10a WARWICK STREET, W, 
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HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—Mr. HENSCHEL, 
Conductor.—Programme of the FIRST CONCERT, Tuesday Evening 
next, November 15, at 8.30: Overture to ‘‘ Euryanthe” (Weber); Scena and 
Aria, ‘Russian and Ludmila” (Glinka) (first time), Mr. Santley; Fifth Sym- 
phon , C minor (Beethoven) ; two Melodies, for strings, Op. 34 (Grieg) ; Hans 
Sach’s Monologue from ‘t The Mastersingers”” (Wagner), Mr. Santley ; Overture 
to ‘‘ Tannhauser ” (Wagner). Orchestra of 80 performers. Leader, Mr. Hollander. 
Tickets, ros, 6d., 7s. 6., 4s., and Is., at Austin’s, St. James’s Hall, and usual 
Agents,—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





ADAME ADELINA PATTI’S Grand Evening Concert, Royal 

Albert Hall, Wednesday next, at 8. Madame Adelina Patti, Miss Eliza- 

beth Hamlin, Miss Frances Harrison, and Madame Trebelli ; Mr. Edward Lloyd, 

Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. Santley. The London Vocal Union. Violoncello, 

Mr. Van Biene; conductor, Signor Bisaccia. Tickets, 12s. 6d., 7s., 5s., 3S-, and 

2s. Boxes, 2 to § pr At the Royal Albert Hall, usual Agents, and 
Austin’s, St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. . 





MADAME ADELINA PATTI, Royal Albert Hall. — Grand 

Evening Concert, Wednesday next, at 8. Madame Adelina Patti will sing 

** Bel Raggio sf (Semiramide) (Rossini), ‘‘ Shadow Song” (Dinorah) (Meyerbeer), 

ee . Twas within a mile of Edinboro’ Town,” and song, ‘‘ Darling mine” 
ngel). 





LEASURE, at DRURY LANE.—Augustus Harris, Lessee and 

Manager.—EVERY EVENING at 7.45, “Pleasure,” a grand spectacular 

comedy-drama, in six acts, by Paul Merritt and Augustus [arris.—Box-office 
open daily from ten to five. 





RURY LANE.—PLEASURE.—Alma Murray, L. Miska, Jenny 
Dawson, Dairolle and Fanny Brough ; Harry Nicholls, Edward Sass, Percy 
Lyndal, Victor Stevens, Lionel Rignold, O’Brien, and Edward Gardiner. 


D URY LANE, the SAFEST THEATRE in EUROPE.—There 

are 17 exits through main walls of building.—One to Drury Lane, three to 
Catherine Street, seven to Russell Street, six to Vinegar Yard. The auditorium is 
always emptied in three minutes. The public are invited to time it for themselves. 


| 








RURY LANE.—PUSS IN BOOTS, Boxing Night, Dec. 26.— 
Box-office open Monday Next. 


THE FRASER QUINTET.—Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and 

Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for Concerts, 
“At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.—Address : 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 








ESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. High - Class 
Public Concerts. Examination for Orchestral Membership 1st and 3rd 
Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, THE TOwN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


HINTS TO CHURGH OFFIGERS & GHORISTERS, 


By JOHN SAMUELS. 





PRICE 2/- PER DOZEN. POST 2/3. 


“The distribution among Church Choirs throughout the country of a short tract 
by John Samuels, entitled, ‘ Hints to Church Officers and Choristers,’ would be an 
excelleut mode of remedying certain annoyances connected with the demeanour of 
some choirs, especially as regards the younger members of them during service 
time.” —Musical World. 


~~ 


PARKER & CO., 6; SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, EONDON, 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


best medicines for amily use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
2 are name $e by the whole 





and are pronounced the ) ; 

bear witness to their marvellous curative propérties. They 
civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every form 

Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 





Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of a and 4, or by letter. 








ARGYLL HOUSE. 








WILLIAM EVANS, 
TAILOR, 

To Ladies and Gentlemen of the Musical and 

Theatrical Professions. 





A SPECIAL DESIGNER FOR LADIES’ GARMENTS. 


4 Private & Professtonal Costumes. 


SPECIALITE,—Dress Suits and every description of Uniform 
to order. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


9 ARGYLL STREET. 


(2 DOORS FROM HENGLER’S,) 








EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 













These Pens are 
}simply perfection 
}for those persons 
who write rapidly. | 
Hit is almost in.- 
ipossible to make 
| them stick in thie 
}Paper, spurt, or 
blot, and they do | 
Bjnot require dip- 
| ping nearly $e of- 

| ten as other P® ». - 
al asiVy" 


Price 1s. per Box, or 3s, per Gross. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. cnr, 
WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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HE MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at MERRYDEW’s Library, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 





NoTIcE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 @clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. MaLLett, ALLEN & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. Telephone No.3849. Telegraphic address: “ASMAL,” 
London, 


NoTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Zhe Subscription to THE MusicaL WorLD 
is now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 


All business communications to be addyessed to the Manager of 
THE Musical WORLD. 


All communications in reference to the literary part of the paper to be 
addressed to the Editor, who cannot undertake to return retected 
MSS. unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 


The Musical World. 


LONDON».SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1887. 














REALISM IN MUSIC. 


“ Wuy should men presume to dictate to Nature?" Was 
ever sorrier basis for a school? And yet this is the sum and 
substance of the arguments adduced now-a-days in favour of 
realism in art. Away with idealities! let the copyist reign ! 
let Nature (with a big N) be our teacher! Now a great deal 
of all this is very right and proper. That a landscape should 
be painted with some regard to perspective, and that grass 
should be described as green and not red, is quite as it should 
be. But the realist goes much further than this. Such 
considerations as beauty and symmetry are nothing worth in 
his eyes ; an account of a prize fight, with a graphic descrip- 
tion of the obscurity afflicting the vision of Mr. William Sikes 
after the tenth round, is of greater value (supposing that these 
interesting events actually occurred) than the purely fanciful 
beauty of—say, the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” An exact 
reproduction of a repulsive actuality is his goal, and he is 
content, nay he prefers, to flee away from beautiful ideals as 
he would from a leper. Let us copy, not create, is his motto. 

It seems difficult, at first sight, to conceive how such an 
influence as this can affect an art so essentially abstract as 
music. A short glance at the tendencies of music may assist 
us. The tendency of music has always been to become more 
emotional. The earlier composers, owing partly to the in- 
ferior nature of the resources at their command, and partly to 
the inflexible rules of harmony and form with which they 
hedged in their imagination, were content to produce a “ con- 
cord of sweet sounds,” with no further object than to charm the 
ear of the listener or illustrate their command of technicalities, 


’ A perpetual canon, or one that would read upside down, was 


the kind of thing many of them aimed at achieving, as though 
such frivolities were not akin to an attempt to write a poem 
that would make equally good sense if read backwards. With 
the march of time and the improvement in instruments came 
the change which has been productive of such wonderful 
results. Men gradually began to attempt to express their 
inward feelings joghit the medium of sound; hazily at 
first, it is true, but still with a clearer perception of the noble 
capabilities of their art. Beethoven, the Michael Angelo of 
music was, however, the first to open out the field of real music. 
wee 4m his art was no longer an exercise in the combina- 
tion of intervals, but a means of giving vent to the emotions of 
his inmost soul. Who has ever listened to the second move- 
ment of the Evoica symphony without being awed by its 
imense grief and elevated by its inspired strains of hope? But 


“ with the portrayal of emotions Beethoyen stopped short; he 








recognised the impossibility, which does not seem to have 
been present to the minds of some more modern writers, of 
flights into metaphysical regions. This attempt to fihd a place 
for metaphysics within the domain of music is to import a 
realism totally foreign to its nature. Composers are too prone 
to give fanciful interpretations to their works nowadays, and 
people are much too fond of endeavouring to find hidden 
meanings in music. Thus we read in programmes that the com- 
poser by the use of the diminished 7th illustrates the conflict 
between good and evil raging in the breast of some imaginary 
being. Conflict between good and evil, forsooth! Music 
cannot be made realistic in this way, and in a large majority 
of cases such descriptions are mere attempts to give a fictitious 
value to worthless and tnmeaning works. True music must 
spring from the feelings, and not from the reason. 

Another aspect of realism is attributable to the growth of 
the dramatic instinct, which is, after all, but another phase of 
the growth of emotional character. A necessity obviously 
exists in opera for descriptive music. The grappling with this 
necessity has, to a certain extent, undoubtedly led to realism, 
but without just cause. No one is likely to blame a composer 
for the use of a moftve illustrative of the prancing of horses, to 
take a familiar instance ; with what excellent effect such de- 
vices can be utilised is easily recognisable in the final scene of 
Berlioz’s Faust, to say nothing of the Wadkiirenritt. But the 
effect is suggestive, not realistic. An indication of movement 
by rhythm is perfectly justifiable ; but, at best, only a reflex 
of the emotion excited in the mind can be given. The imaginary 
gallop produces an effect of motion in the brain, and it is this 
which the composer reflects in his music ; he cannot copy the 
original. And, strictly speaking, dramatic music in the sense of 
music written for the stage is not within the scope of this article. 
It is so connected with the scenic and other effects it was 
written to accompany, that, apart from them, it loses to a 
great extent its raison d’étre. The deep-sounding bells in 
Parsifal, for example, are a realism of the stage rather than 
music. 

But the phase of realism which is more patent to the 
general eye is the outcome of a desire to copy natural phe- 
nomena—thunder, lightning, the singing of birds, the roaring 
of torrents, and the like. The recipe for a good storm is so 
simple :—Ten pairs of kettledrums (twenty, if you can get 
them), an army of brass making hideous noises, frantic chro- 
matic scales for the strings, and an E flat clarinet or two 
spitting lightning. Voz/d! is it not easy? It is really won- 
derful that some adventurous realist has not written a sym- 
phony descriptive of country life; time, 4am.; allegro con 
brio ; motive of the cock— 
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&c., &c. Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Symphony” is a standing 
rebuke to imitative writers ; his employment of natural sounds 
is not so much the result of imitation as analysis. A sound 
of nature leaves an objective impression on the mind of the 
listener, and by analysing this impression Beethoven has 
reproduced in his orchestra sounds which produce a similar 
effect on the emotions, but subjectively. The bird-calls in the 
second movement are not intended as imitations, pure and 
simple, of the cry of the quail, the nightingale, or the cuckoo ; 
on the contrary, they are introduced quite naturally, as deli- 
cate final touches to the beautiful tonal. poem that flowed from 
Beethoven’s pen. Compare with such.a truly artistic result as 
this the “ bird” ii that were once so popular ; here were 








undisguised atteyapts at imitation, and the result was as 
ridiculous as thé effort was frivolous. It may seem that the 
distinction is strained, but, in reality, no line of demarcation 
could be more definite, Music can never go beyond suggestion, 
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Even when realism is employed for humorous purposes, it is the 
inadequacy of the means to the end that provokes a smile. It 
cannot be too often or too strongly insisted that not only is 
absolute realism unattainable in music, but that attempts at 
it even, are only permissible within the narrowest limits. 
Music can no more evolve the tonal solution of a metaphysical 
problem than it can prove a proposition of Euclid, nor is its 
function to slavishly copy natural phenomena. Its language 
is its own and its mission a high One. The influence of noble 
music is incalculable, It appeals to all that is best in men, and 
lifts them out of themselves to seek for higher ideals than can 
be found amongst things mundane. Let the’realist have his 
place in literature, in painting, or in the drama if he will; but 
in music there shall be no corner for him. 








THE “MISERLY” HUMMEL. 


THE composer, pianist, and teacher, Johann Nepomuk 
Hummel, in whose honour a monument has lately been erected 
in his native place, Pressburg, was not only a prominent 
artist, but also an excellent man. Many a family has been 
saved from destitution by Hummel’s generosity, without even 
his name having being allowed a mention. Only after his 
death his wife found in a secret drawer of his desk Beethoven’s 
letters of thanks for many monetary gifts received from 
the pianist, Yet his eccentricity in pecuniary matters on 
other occasions procured for him the reputation of miserly 
parsimony. To quote an instance: During an excursion near 
Karlsbad, in company with the celebrated actor Genast, 
Hummel had to receive one kreutzer (a little over one farth- 
ing) change in the settlement of some trifling expense. Genast 
not having such a small coin about him, proposed to Hummel 
to remain indebted to him for the same until the next 
opportunity. But Hummel insisted upon his friend getting 
change there and then, so that the matter might not be for- 
gotten. Yet the same man handed readily fifteen thalers to 
Genast a few days later on behalf of a needy family. 

Hummel’s wrangles with his publishers were frequent.. 
Being on one occasion invited to a sumptuous supper by a 
well-known publisher, just at the time when the composer 
asked 11,000 thalers for his celebrated C/avierschule, 
which the publisher declined to give, and these negotiations 
being referred to at the supper-table, the latter, at last some- 
what angered, exclaimed, ‘“ You composers have all gone off 
your heads, or you could not expect us poor publishers to 
pay such extravagant sums ;” to which Hummel, likewise 
rather warmly, replied, “ How could you publishers give such 
fine suppers if you did not get them out of us poor com- 
posers.” -These little outbursts of temper were, of course, 
greeted by the remainder of the company with merriment, in 
which composer and publisher subsequently heartily joined. 
Various traits of excessive parsimony, combined with almost 
lavish generosity, are related of several other eminent musicians, 
as, for instance, Czerny, Meyerbeer, and Paganini, who is said 
to have grudged himself the candles for ‘his own quartet 
parties, and made his valet pay for a ticket of admission to his 
own concert, and yet gave 20,000 francs to Hector Berlioz, 
laying thereby the foundation for the French composer's 
future career and success. 





ADOLPHE NOURRIT: 
By E. Lecovuvé. 
(Continued from page 872.) 


Duprez had replaced him in France ; he resolved to replace Duprez 


in Italy, and even to recall Rubini there. There was nothing chimeri-_ 


cal in this hope, He was preceded by an immense reputation both 
as singer and actor. He was called the “Talma of music.” He 
started joyfully, although alone. — His. first feeling at Turin, at 


Genoa, at Florence, was a feeling of surprise and disappointment. 
He found himself confronted with a complete revolution in the art of 
| singing. Rossini was dethroned! Rubini forgotten! And with 
them had disappeared the fine school of great Italian tenors! No 
more vocalisation! No more head notes! No longer any 
variety of sentiment and sonority! Everywhere and for ever 
chest notes! strength! expression to the utmost! An audience would 
| only applaud that which violently moved it! Nourrit felt himself in 
the position of a man who, on the point of fighting, sees his arms fall 
from his hands. 
Happily one of his gifts was a rare power of assimilation. Much 
shocked at first by this ew style of singing, he forced himself to 
become accustomed to it, he acknowledged its powerful effects and 
tried to appropriate them. So far, nothing could be wiser. But, un- 
fortunately, he took into his head an idea, so strange, so unexampled 
in the history of art, that only his extraordinary modesty can explain 
it. He resolved to learn singing over again! He became a pupil 
once more! And, what is still more incredible, he found someone 
who consented to become his teacher—and this someone was an 
illustrious composer, Donizetti! Yes! Donizetti had the courage to 
disorganise the voice that had created Guillaume Tell and Robert / 
Donizetti was not ashamed to make him pay exorbitantly for his 
lessons. Donizetti was cruel enough to take with an artist so superior 
the part of a brutal pedant. One would refuse to believe it if Nourrit’s 
letters were not there to prove the candour of the pupil, the rough 
rudeness of the master. ‘I have burnt my ships,” he says, “I am a 
noble exile who becomes a private soldier in a foreign land! We 
must wear the woollen epaulettes and carry the common gun to gain 
the field-marshal’s staff!” Then, further on: “It is amusing to see 
me go to my lesson every day. Oh! Donizetti passes over nothing, 
and I thank him for it. If a friend comes in while I am singing, I 
am not ashamed, I go on singing. I goon receiving the ‘coups de 
Jerule du maitre,’ who does not mind giving it me well before people.” 
After a few months of this fine apprenticeship, Nourrit reaches 
Naples, where Duprez had shone so long, and contracts an engage- 
ment with Barbaja, the celebrated impresario. ‘I am paid much 
less than in Paris,” he writes with somewhat feverish courage ; “ but 
I shall spend half as much as I spend in France. Here, ‘all that is 
necessary to life is cheap. Iam going to lead a Bohemian life— 
without a house, without society! .. . Had I done any great thing 
to deserve all the blessings I enjoyed with such delight? No, indeed. 
‘It is quite just that I should pay for them now, and I can still thank 
Providence!” What exquisite humility! What delicacy of con- 
science! His contract with Barbaja assured him the choice of his 
opening parts. He chose for the first, Gusd/aume Tell. But King Bomba 
was reigning at Naples. Nourrit was marked asacerbonaro; he had sung 
the Marseillaise at Paris. The name of Gusllaume Tell was hardly 
given, when “A piece in which rebellion is exalted to the skies ! ” 
cried the censors, “never!” He offers Robert; “A piece in which 
the devil is laughed at! never!” He offers Za Juive ; “ A piece of 
which a Jewis the hero! never!” He proposes La Muette de Portici ; 
“ A revolution in Naples! never!” In despair he begs Donizetti to 
compose an opera for him, of which he gives the subject and suggests 
the principal situation, Polyeucte. Donizetti writes ‘the opera, 
Nourrit is enchanted with it; but at the first word said to them, the 
censors refuse again. - Nourrit appeals to the: king,’ obtains an 
audience, and explains to him that the of Polyetcte is the 
triumph of the faith. .“ Polyeucte is a saint,” said,the king.’ © ‘Well, 
“saints are all right in the calendar, they ought not.to be put upon 
the stage.” Here is the artist on the eve of his first appearance with- 
. out a piece to appear in. This case of force maféure freed him 
from his en ent ; his interest advised him to give it, up, his 
friends earnestly urged him to do so. He replied, “"Barbiaja counts 
upon me for his season. My absence would embarrass him greatly. 
After all it is not his fault. I remain,” and he remained. He payed 
cruelly for this chivalrous probity. Dark days now began jor him. 
Madame Nourrit came to join him; she could only witness, without 
| delaying it for one moment, the last act in this beautiful life. Bellini’s 
| Norma and Mercadante’s //] Giuramento, obtained a few triwnyphant 










nights for Nourrit. But his wife observed with grief the “isestrous 


_ effects of Donizetti’s lessons ; she no longer 
voice. ‘‘ Perhaps,” she wrote, “he may have acquired: 
of accent in. certain passages, but his own special qualities, 
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charm, of melancholy, of tenderness of delicate shades, all these have 
disappeared.” 

. Nourrit was soon convinced himself of this, and despair seized him. 
Under too many strokes of disappointment his liver disease, checked 
for a moment, made fearful progress ; his strength declined, his hair 
turned grey, his face wrinkled, he grew thin, and the disarray of his 
physical organisation soon affected his intelligence—not as to his 
memory—but his strength of will. ‘I am no longer the Nourrit of 
the old days,” he constantly said. ‘I am no longer capable of any- 
thing!” And one day he threw himself on his wife’s neck, crying : 
“Oh! my poor Adéle, how I pity you! You have one child more 
to take care of !” 

At length, March 17, after having sent word to the manager 
that it was impossible for him to sing as announced the next day, he 
went out to the promenade of the Villa Reale. One of his friends, 
M. Cottrau, being there by chance, Nourrit took his arm, and they 
both went to sit on the terrace by the sea. There, Nourrit looking 
out vaguely, said to Cottrau with deep melancholy: “ What did I 
come here for? I have no longer either power or energy! My art 
betrays me! I wished to raise myself, and I fall!” ‘ You torment 
your heart for nothing,” replied M. Cottrau ; “did not the audience 
at San Carlo applaud you with enthusiasm three days ago?” “Yes, 
out of compassion, or rather in derision!” “In derision?” “Yes, 
yes ! I know well I have no talent left. They applaud me as they 
applauded and recalled the other evening that wretched singer, to 
make fun of him! to enjoy his idiotic pride when he came on to 
bow! Oh, my God! to have fallen to this!” Frightened, M. 
Cottrau rose quickly, and drew away the poor fellow who followed 
him with bowed head. Turning a street they saw the bill of the 
theatre. It announced that the next day’s representation would be 
for the benefit of a poor artist. ‘‘ Ah!” said Nourrit, rousing himself 
suddenly, “a good work! Iwill have my share init. . .” And 
he sent word to the theatre that he felt better, and would sing. The 
next morning his apprehensions again seized him. Manuel 
Garcia, alarmed at the agitation of his features, pressed him with 
questions. “This representation frightens me,” he said. “I am 
always asking myself when I begin, whether I can go on to the end. 
I am tired of struggling.” Manuel Garcia, to divert his mind, asked 
him to write a few lines in Madame Garcia’s album which he had 
brought. Nourrit took the pen, and improvised these lines : 

** Si tu m ’as fait 4 ton image, 
O Dieu, l’arbitre de mon sort 
Donne-moi le courage, 
Ou donne-moi la mort ! 
Mon Ame en proie 4 la souffrance, 
Est prés de succomber. 


Dans l’abtme ob meurt l’espérance, 
Ah ! ne me laisse pas tomber.” 


Manuel Garcia had brought with him a young Italian composer, 
M. Salli, who expressed a desire to write an opera on a poem of 
Nourrit’s. “Yes,” he replied, “I will write you a poem, and the 
subject shall be Mad from excess of happiness.” 

That evening the representation brought him warm enough 
applause, due, it must be confessed, as much to sympathy as to ad- 
miration, Pursued by his fixed idea he said low to Garcia: “ Did 
you see how-they made fun of me?” . Garcia, protesting, “You are 
too good an artist,” he went on, “not to know that I sang very badly. 
What a disgrace !” 

The opera over he went home with his wife. They supped 
together, he silent yet agitated. They retired to rest, she saw him 
take a book and read, still without saying a word. Overpowered by 
fatigue towards three o’clock she fell asleep. When she awoke she 
did not find him by her. She rises—she flies—the unhappy man had 
gone 'to the top of the house and thrown himself from the fifth floor 
to the courtyard. 

Such was his end. He was thirty-nine. I have not been able to 
finish this story without an aching heart and tears in my eyes. Every 
one will feel as I have felt, I think. Let no onesay he was mad. A 
madman is a degraded being. The pity he inspires is mixed with 
aversion. We pity him, certainly, but we turn away from him. How 

n we apply this term to a being so rare, and who remained so? 
ow can we feel anything but a sentiment of deep and tender com- 
ion when we see fate suddenly turn against him as in a sort of 
fury, destroy him organ by organ, faculty after faculty, while he, he 





throws out cries of distress and supplication to God, accuses no on® 
but himself, rises above himself to the last day by impulses of devotion 
and goodness, and only falls vanquished after two years of torture, 
leaving in the hearts of all who knew him the melancholy and poetical 
image of one of the glories and one of the martyrs of contemporary 
Art. 

CONCLUSION. 





GLINKA’S “ROUSSLAN AND LUDMILA.”* 
By Cesar Cul. 
(Extracts from which will shortly be given at the London Symphony Concerts.) 
THE subject of Glinka’s second opera, Rouss/an and Ludmila, is 
taken from one of the best poems by the great Pouchkine, whose 
works are so admirably adapted for music that they have pretty nearly 
all been made use of by Russian composers. owuss/an is a fanciful 
story, full of heroes, magicians, etc. Ludmila, daughter of Prince 


{ Swetosar, is courted by a slave, Rousslan, and by an eastern prince, 


Batmir, and also by Farlaff, the “ buffo” character in the work. 
Ludmila gives preference to Rousslan. The opera opens with nuptial 
festivities, during which a minstrel, a sort of Russian bard, entertains 
the assembled guests with his prophetic songs. The feast is at an 
end, followed by the blessing on the young couple. This is a 
quintet, suddenly interrupted by peals of thunder and darkness, 
under cover of which Ludmila is carrizd off by the sorcerer, Tcher- 
nomor. When the darkness clears away her absence is discovered, 
and the three heroes prepare to start at once to the rescue. 

The first scene in the second act represents a cave occupied by 
Finn, a friendly Finnish sorcerer. Rousslan, who is under his pro- 
tection, comes to entreat his help. Finn relates the history of his 
life, and prophesies complete success for the young prince in his 
undertaking. The scene now changes to the same kind of episode 
between Farlaff and Naina, a wicked fairy. The latter being devoted 
to Farlaff also assures him he will be successful. The ensuing change 
of scene transports us to a vast gloomy field, and in the background a 
head of colossal dimensions is seen. Rousslan challenges it to 
combat ; he takes possession of the sword that had been entrusted to 
the head, and which will help him to overcome Tchernomer, 

The third act opens with Naina’s enchanted palace, in which the 
most ravishing music and dancing take place. Naina charms young 
Ratmir and also Rousslan to this attractive spot, in order to give 
Farlaff freedom of action. In the meanwhile Finn appears, and with 
a word he destroys the palace and everything fades away. 

The fourth act takes place in Tchernomor’s abode. Ludmila is 
rapidly pining away, and her grief is lessened for a moment by a 
chorus of flower girls, when Tchernomor enters. He is a dwarf and 
all his strength lies in his beard, which is of great length. He tries 
to divert Ludmila by an entertainment of fairy-like dances. Suddenly 
a horn resounds and Rousslan approaches with a challenge to Tcher- 
nomor. The latter eagerly accepts, but previously throws Ludmila 
into a deep sleep. In his struggle with Rousslan he is often carried 
up in the air, as Rousslan holds him tightly by the beard. The 
victory seems undecided, finally Rousslan “triumphs, but he is 
unable to awaken Ludmila, and transports her sleeping back to her 
father, Swetosar. 

In the fifth act, as at the beginning of the opera, the scene is laid 
in Swetosar’s palace. Ludmila lies on a state couch, and no one has 
been successful in awakening her. Ratmir comes to the rescue; 
following Finn’s instructions, he is able to break the spell over the 


‘princess, and the interrupted feast in the first act comes to a brilliant 


close. 

This libretto has its good and bad qualities. It possesses nothing 
dramatic ; there is no interest of action; it is nothing but a set of 
scenes that might be reversed in order, or diminished or increased in 
number, without detriment to the plot. 

The subject just described is beneath all criticism for any one 
who should look for dramatic interest alone in the opera, Never- 
theless, if examined from another point of view, this opera has the 
advantage of great variety, and each scene seems made for music. 
Glinka could not have found a poem more suited to the character of 
his talent, so versatile, and so well adapted to descriptive scenes. It is 
true that Glinka was a dramatist against his will, by reason of the 
oO ee 





* From “La Musique en Russie,” 
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spontaneity*of his~genius ; but, before everything, he was the mu- 
sician*aiming at the production of good music in this opera, as full of 
variety as possible, It is not surprising that he was satisfied with 
the libretto of Rouss/an, a mixture of polychromic scenes, a sort of 
magical kaleidoscope ; his artistic nature is here seen to the best 
advantage. 

Pouchkine imparted a sort of airy lightness to his poem ; Glinka, 
on the contrary, went seriously to work, and treated the subject with 
profound feeling. The favourable opinions pronounced on Za Vie 
pour le Tsar are perfectly true ; but the music of Rouss/an is infinitely 
superior.” Za Vie pour le Tsar is a youthful work, although full of 
genius ; "Rousslan is the outcome of a fully-developed talent. As 
regards music in its purity, Rouss/an is an effort of the first order ; and 


it can be compared to some of the greatest works. Glinka here- 


struck out a new path for himself, and opened up regions hitherto 
unknown. 

Before entering into details of the score, it would be as well 
to offer some general remarks. ouss/an surpasses Za Vie pour le 
Tsar in a great degree, although it has certain weak points, and there 
are some extracts even inferior to the mediocre portions of Glinka’s 
first opera (Ludmila’s two songs, the allegro given to Rousslan and 
Ratmir, and the dances in the third act). Glinka has developed very 
largely certain ‘parts of the opera; in Rousslan’s song, an allegro 
which is quite symphonic in form, the composer has even introduced 
a middle movement. This is not successful ; although we do not 
mean to say that the themes in an opzra are not capable of develop- 
ment ; on the contrary, such development increases the musical in- 
terest, and often helps to describe traits of character. Work of this 
kind should comply with the demands made by the subject, also 
with the details of the libretto, and not only be looked upon asa 
symphonic composition. 

In Rousslan, Glinka frequently makes use of a rich and varied 
form. For the first time he introduces a comic character, Farlaff. 
This lends a certain relief, although there is but little originality about 
the personage himself. Farlaff, in his rondo, recalls the Italian 
“buffo ” in his rapid delivery, but in this instance, Farlaff has good 
music given him, which is not always the case with operatic 
characters ‘of his stamp, In his first opera, Glinka concerned himself 
with the music of two countries—Russia and Poland; in Rousslan 
he makes use of Eastern music (Ratmir, Tchernomor). For long, 
Eastern music has influenced many musicians, owing either to its 
poetry, full of glowing passion, or to the peculiarities of the scale. A 
few examples may be mentioned : Beethoven (Zhe Ruins of Athens), 
Weber ( Oderon), Félicien David (Ze Désert), Ant. Rubinstein (some 
romances and a few extracts from operas), etc. But Glinka is the 
most successful in this kind of music. The overture to Rowuss/an is 
brilliant and full of fire ; it is an inspiration from beginning to end. 
The most noticeable feature in it is the quaintness of the chords with 
which it opens ; these chords often recur under a different aspect in 
the middle of the overture, producing a fantastic and mysterious 
effect. Then the two principal themes of the overture form an 
admirable contrast one to the other (the first is very gay and lively, 
the second flowing and melodious) ; finally, the peroration sets in 
with new and striking harmonies, the groundwork consisting of a pro- 
gression of whole tones (Tchernomor’s scale). 


( To be continued. ) 





Occasional Hotes. 





Le rot est mort, vivent les rots! The earth has scarcely closed 
over the late Sir George Macfarren and already the quid- 
nuncs of the town are eagerly discussing the persons likely 
to succeed him in his various offices. Cambridge University 
will be an instance of the “going farther and faring worse ” 
principle if it does not select the young and intelligent and 
popular musician already attached to the university for its 
Musical Professor, The choice by the Royal Academy of a new 
Principal is not to an equal degree determined by the circum- 
stances of the case. It is painful to say so at this moment, but 

















the fact remains that that institution has lost much of its artistic 
prestige although none of its prosperity under the auspices of the 
late Principal. A school to-which modern ideas are admitted 
only by a back door is not likely to keep up with the progress 
of art, which rolls on irresistibly, and regardless of the pigmies 
trying to impede it. E pur st muove; let the directors 
consider this significant, though perhaps spurious saying, of 
the great Gallileo Gallilei. Let them open all their windows 
and doors to the fresh currents of art. Let them wipe off the 
cobwebs in which the microbes of stupidity and narrow-minded- 
ness find shelter. Let them, in short, clear their minds of 
cliquism and old-fogeydom, and they may yet do well. 


The aforesaid quidnuncs also retail a list of candidates for 
the post, drawn, no doubt, more or less from inner conscious- 
ness, Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Barnby, and 
Signor Randegger, are the names most persistently mentioned 
in this connection, though whether all of them, or some of 
them, have applied for the post, or would undertake to carry 
the heavy burden Jif it were offered to them, it is difficult 


to say. 





A curious point of controvery has been raised as regards 
an incident of the late Jenny Lind’s career. “Grove’s Dic- 
tionary,” and most other musical encyclopedias, German and 
English, state that Jenny Lind sang once, and once only, in 
Paris in 1842 ; and some add that the defeat she suffered on 
that occasion induced her to make a solemn vow never to 
appear again before a French audience. An obituary notice 
in Le Ménestrel, a generally well-informed paper, now denies 
the whole story. ‘“ Whatever has been lately said to the con- 
trary,” it writes, “it is.a fact that Jenny Lind never appeared 
before the Parisian public, never made her début at the Opéra 
or elsewhere in Paris.” One would like to know on what 
authority this statement is made. Also why, if it is true, 
Jenny Lind at no subsequent time accepted an engage- 
ment in Paris ; for, as a matter of fact, she never sang there 
after 1842. Perhaps Mr. Julian Marshall,the author of the 
notice in “ Grove,” may have something to say on the subject. 


The cry is still they. come—* they.” being memorial per- 
formances of operas. No sooner have the French papers 
finished their jeremiads over the inadequate and trumpery 
celebration of the Don Giovanni centenary, than they have 
to record the five hundredth performance of Gounod’s 
Faust, not in itself a remarkable rendering but made 
memorable by the presence of the composer who conducted. 
An amusing incident, highly characteristic of French manners 
is connected with a poetic address written by M. Jules 
Barbier, one of the librettists of Faust, and proposed to have 
been read after the performance itself. Gounod has no doubt 
experienced many forms of hero worship, but to have 
laudatory verses spouted at him at the head of his orchestra 
and in the presence of a large audience was more than he * 
could stand. The idea, as he says in a letter t rbier,) . 
gave him a sleepless night, and he stood aghast af the'¥idicule, 
which the countrymen of Moliére would have thrown on his’ 
ridiculous position. In consequence the verses were taken as 
read, in other words they were sent to the newspapers, But 
the master did not refuse a handsome’ ivory ddéon with gold 
mounting, and with an inscription combining the names of 
Gounod, Faust, and Messrs. Ritt and Gailhard, the managers, 
The latter combination again displeased the critics, whe 
sensibly remarked that the two gentlemen would have done 
more honour to their management by giving a really fine per- 
formance of Faust than by having their names carved in 


ivory. 
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THE, VOLUNTARY QUESTION. 


THAT venerable “ institution,” the Organ Voluntary, continues 
to come to the front in a many-sided manner and with un- 
diminished interest. A highly valued friend has kindly called 
attention to the technical or rather legal position of the 
Voluntary, and has advanced some evidence of an interesting 
character in connection with this aspect of the subject. What 
this esteemed correspondent urges is of special value just now; 
not only because the voluntary has attracted much attention 
of late, but because there has been recently a tendency to 
regard the voluntary as an institution more under clerical 


{ 

| doubtless everyone will think me involved in a hopeless dilemma of 
| contradiction. Let us see if this apparent inconsistency cannot be 
| clearly explained. If the form of the four-line hymn is worthless and 


control than the facts of the case seem to admit. It is quite | 


true, that where there is or there seems to be no law, custom 
has the habit of securing authoritative power. Still, with re- 
gard to the present subject, and even recognising the friendly 


relations so happily prevailing in our days between clerical | 


authorities and the musical officers of the Church, it may be 
well for the public interest that the voluntary shall continue 
to be looked upon as a purely musical institution, maintained 
under-the judgment of musical men. 

Undoubtedly the Incumbent of any given church is licensed 
to control the performance of the various portions of the 
service, and is, or should be, duly educated in music according 
to the intentions of those who built up church rules and 
practices, in order that he may discreetly and wisely exercise 
this control. But curiously enough the voluntary is not a 
part of the service music. The late Bishop Blomfield, an 
eminent authority, once declared that the service commenced 
with the opening sentence and ended with the final benedic- 
tion. According to this dictum the voluntary, whether a 
prelude or a postlude, stands outside and beyond the service 
limits in the strict sense of the term. 

Something like a quarter of a century ago the incumbent 
of achurch at Tunbridge declined to allow the organ to be 
used in the services in order to express his objection to the 
organist or for some other reason nof related, but the organist, 
presumably acting under the consent of the churchwardens, 
persisted in playing voluntaries. The case was decided by 
law in favour of the organist’s position ; though, of course, 
some seemly agreement should have been previously arrived 
at by the parties concerned. Again, in a certain country town 
the incumbent proceeded against the organist for a presutmed 
breach of agreement in not staying to play the out-going 
voluntary after Morning Service ; the organist, being also the 
landlord of a local hotel, was in the habit of going away in 
order to superintend the opening of his hotel at one o'clock. 
This action was decided against the incumbent, on the ground 
that the organist was free at the technical tefmination of the 
service, the Benediction, the voluntary being only an external 
addition to the service proper. Indeed, one legal opinion has 
suggested the idea that the very name of voluntary might 


imply that it was an optional addition to the service scheme. | 


Happily we live in days when sympathetic action between 
the clergy and their musical assistants has become the rule. 
Still, it is well to regard the voluntary according to its legal 
position, as an optional outpouring of the devotional and 
musical feelings of the organist, in addition to being a valued 
institution no one can afford to dispense with or overlook. 

FE. H. TuRPIN. 


REFORM IN CHURCH MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 875.) 
The best and only true. hymn tune for the people is the choral— 
not necessarily the German choral, but any choral or hymn tune of 





like character. Now, the choral is generally a four-line tune, and 
pi 








| 








nonsensical for the choir, how is it so good for the people? Let us 
see. First, the conditions are entirely different, and the principles 
upon which the choral is founded are entirely different. In the 
choral no melodic treatment or development is developed or desired ; 
it depends wholly on its harmonic structure. In the choral, except 
possibly at the end of the lines, there should never be any repetition 
of harmony in two consecutive chords; each melody-note, so called, 
should have anew harmony. This does not mean that there shall be 
no repetition or any given harmony or chord in the piece, but only 
that it shall not occur on two successive chords. A choral will then 
contain all, or nearly all, the chords possible in any one key ; and, so 
far as harmony is concerned, really does all that can be done, and 
is so far wholly and unqualifiedly satisfactory. I said that there was 
no attempt at melody, in the ordinary acceptation of that word, 
neither was melody essential or desirable. First, because the choral 
had its origin in the chant, the oldest form of all church music ; and 
the chant, as we all know, has no melody proper, and can have none 
and needs none: it is above melody, for it is harmony ; and harmony 
is melody transcended, or many melodies together. ‘That is, not any 
special melody in the upper part, or at the top, but melody, in a 
certain sense, everywhere. So we do not look for melody, or for the 
satisfaction for the sense of melody, in the choral; or for any the- 
matic development, or contrast of themes, or variety of form. Its 
one theme is like the sun at noonday ; one is all-sufficient. 

Why, then, is not the four-line hymn tune equally satisfactory ? 
Or, why has not the church music composer of to-day the same right 
to make a four-line hymn tune as the old composers had to make 
their four-line chorals? He undoubtedly has the same right, and, if 
he did not attempt rhythmic or melodic treatment in this short limit, 
might produce something to rank with these grand old chorals. But 
he would produce either a chant or a choral, for it couldn’t be 
anything else. These, then, are the reasons why a four-line choral is 
good and a four-line hymn tune is worthless. The four-line hymn 
tune attempts rhythmic and melodic treatment in four lines, in which 
limit no satisfactory treatment is possible. The choral ignores melodic 
treatmerit, but gives us a complete harmonic structure to a plain suc- 
cession of notes. The former attempts and promises the impossible 
and consequently fails ; the latter does all it promises or suggests, and 
all that is possible in this compass, and is consequently complete and 
wholly satisfactory. 

My further reason for claiming the choral as the only music for 
congregational hymns are: that it has notes of equal length, and the 
people can sing it together; that it is within the compass of the 
masses ; that little, indeed we might almost say that no knowledge of 
music is required to sing what is termed’the melody. For it must 
be remembered that the masses, considered as such, have little Or no 
knowledge of music, and never can have so long as they must struggle 
for bare existence. 

Finally, the choral is the grandest simple expression of the 
religious life and feelings of humanity. All can sing it, and all love 
to sing it better than anything else in the service of the Chureh. 
Let everybody listen to a great congregation singing Old Hundred, 
Dundee, Nuremberg, or America, and doubt this if they can ; and 
these mentioned are by no means the best of chorals, as they are both 
poorly and incorrectly harmon‘sed. Wait until by-and-by, when we 
get all the good ones, and you will see that no ordinary inducement 
will tempt the people to sing any other music to the hymns of the 
church. All this shall as surely come as day follows night. The 
weak and worthless shall all disappear, and to the harmony of the 
grand old chorals shall the people praise God with heart and soul 
and voice; and the church service shall be one for the people, and 
of the people, and music shall shine out in fullest glory and power in 


| the sanctuary of God the Lord. 


I cannot forego the opportunity of saying a few words about 
organs and organists. f 

I believe the organist’s first duty is to consider his playing, and 
all his acts in the sanctuary, as worship. To enter the place for per- 
sonal display, to show what skill is in feet and fingers, to exhipit his 
knowledge in the art of registration, to simply earn some money, or 
have a fine entertainment, is all false and wrong; and if sdoner or 

: (77) 
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later he meets with failure or rebuke, let such ‘an organist consider it 
well deserved. 

On the Sabbath day, or any worshipful occasion, the organ should 
simply guide and sustain the service of the sanctuary. ‘That is, it 
should not—festival days, perhaps, excepted—become prominent or 
aggressive, nor should the organist during the service seek to display 
either the instrument or himself. Let the service prelude, except on 
festal days, be always of a quiet and meditative character, or of 
solid, noble and dignified harmony, rarely, if ever, employing more 
than the fundamental registers of the organ. In the anthems and 
other pieces for the choir, let the organ simply and fully sustain the 
voices, and never at any time be played so as to render the voices 
obscure, or the words unintelligible. When played for the congregation 
—as it always should be at least once in every service—let it give a 
full, deep, grand undertone, which shall sustain and uplift all who 
may care to join in the grandest and noblest ofall praise. After the 
benediction let there be a short and quiet response, which shall 
fittingly close the service. Then I believe the time has come for the 
organ to speak, as only this king of instruments can speak. Save on 
occasions of mourning or sorrow, let it speak forth the everlasting 
beauty and power of music, and the unspeakable goodness and glory 
of the Infinite Father. Is there anything beautiful in the organ, let 
it speak of infinite beauty. Is there anything grand in the instru- 
ment, let it speak of the grandeur of the universe, the gondness and 
greatness of God’s infinite mercy and love to His children. For this 
and this alone should the organist acquire and use his powers and 
mind. ‘These, most briefly stated, are the organist’s duties and re- 
sponsibilities ; and I believe that he should be fully prepared for 
them before he assumes the office of musical pastor, or attempts to 
lead others in the service of the sanctuary. 

What are the church organist’s rights and privileges? First, he 
has the right of access to the church and organ at any and all times 
when they are not in use for service. This has been acknowledged 
throughout all Christendom ever since the organ was placed in the 
sanctuary. A few attempts have been made to abrogate this right, 
but they have always ended by all players of recognised ability 
shunning such places, as at once inimical to art and the cause of true 
church music. Who shall fill the ever-recurring vacancies if this 
right be interdicted? ‘The only reason I have ever heard for such 
action was on account of the wear and tear of the organ and the church 
furniture. As for the furniture, if it be worth more than Christianity, 
let it be sold and cheaper obtained, or the church go bare, if 
thereby the service of the sanctuary fail not for want of new disciples 
in our divine art of music. As for wear and tear to the organ, no 
more nonsensical reason was ever assigned. I am perfectly sure that 
every competent organist on the face of the earth will uphold me in 
the statement that the surest and quickest way to ruin an organ is to 
let it alone. I believe I have seen as many good and great organs 
of both continents as any person, and I have always found the best 
preserved ones—some of them from one to three centuries old—were 

those which had been most used. Unless wilfully, no one can injure 
a good organ by playing on it. Weak and poor instruments might 
thereby receive injury, but to my way of thinking the sooner these 
are annihilated the better for the church, the people, and the cause of 
religion. 

Among the privileges now accorded by many churches is one which 
I hope may soon become a recognised right of the church organist— 
I mean the right to give organ recitals. “Why don’t more people 


come to church?” is asked from many a sacred desk. And the |. 


people reply : “ Who wants to go to a place which six days out of 
seven stands up a great, cold-hearted, forbidding presence, with 
doors locked and barred as if it were a prison, when on the 
seventh day it seems so new, so strange, so unhomelike, that 
the people can scarcely enter without fear of intrusion?” With 
all possible respect would I say it, I believe that ministers 
and congregations who allow all this may ask the question until 
doomsday before they see churches filled, or the people, the grand 
mass of humanity, enter their doors gladly. The church shall 
become in all things the religious home of man, or it must give way 
to something else. But such a step backward can never be taken. 
Thégood work is begun, and many have thrown open their doors 
and bid welcome to all who will come, It shall go on till neither bolt 
nor lock shall be on a church door; until all shall see and know and 
feel a welcome greeting when they enter the house of (od. 


¢ 








But how does <his all specially concern church organists? Well, 
if they would be men of power and worth in the world, they must 
have a chance to speak to the people. If they would assist and 
second the labours of the beloved pastors of our land, they must also 
have an opportunity to work in the vineyard of te Lord. The true 
church organist is a musical pastor who must speak to the hearts of 
the people. Whoso among us does not feel this, is not yet worthy of 
his sacred calling. , 

And now I want to speak about something which deeply concerns 
us all—about the dear little folks for whose care and well-being I 
devoutedly believe we are held answerable before the throne of judg- 
ment. The children of to-day are the church and state of to-morrow. 
If these be wrongly trained and guided, it is certain that the future - 
will be one of ignorance, wrong doing, and misery, so our work 
should begin here, and begin at once. . 

If we examine the words and music of the Sunday-school books, 
what do we find? Save here and there a passable selection, nothing 
but a mass of stupid, incongruous stuff, nonsense, and twaddle ; 
illiterate, ungrammatical, and utterly unpoetical jingle; and music 
trash would be too good a name for. 

“ As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” So we must begin in 
the Sunday-school if the music of the church is ever to be reformed. 
If you have any Sabbath-school books like this buy no more fire- 
kindlings unti) they are in the ash-barrel past resurrection. Far 
better that the children should have but a half-dozen hymns, or none 
at all, than that they be made to sing such arrant nonsense as the 
majority of these books contain. 

A word to choirs and I have done. Has the choir any part or lot 
in these things? Most certainly: and a large one, too. What have 
choirs so far really done? Precious little compared with what they 
may do. Heretofore they have felt called upon to attend a Saturday 
evening rehearsal when many of them would rather have gone to the 
dentist’s. A weary, listless struggle of an hour or so, and home they 
rush—all except the unmarried portion ; this part usually don’t rush 
much about getting home. Sundays the volunteers come, or stay at 
home, or go out driving, two in a carriage. The paid ones come, and 
placing their hands tenderly on their throats, tell the organist half the 
time that they have got either the diphtheria or the epizootic, or both. 
They sing just enough to please the treasurer, draw their salary, and, 


' with of course exceptions, take about as much interest in the, worship 


as they do of paying the national debt. The rest of the week what 
do they do for the church, for public worship, or for the people? Just 
what could be safely stowed away in a mosquito’s vest pocket. What 
should they do? Well, they should do something—do almost any- 
thing rather than live torpid and useless six days out of seven. Instead 
of singing all sorts of operatic and other arrangements, and loaf- 
sugar music on Sunday, and taking ¢ha¢ day to show what they can 
do in vocalisation, let them at least once a week give to the people, 
without money and without price, some music which shall make them 
both better and happier. It is time for choirs to do ¢heir part in un- 
barring the church doors and making people love to come to church. 
Let them but shake off this lethargy, and show what they can do for 
the people and the uplifting of humanity, and we shall never again 
_ of churches discussing the advisability of dispensing with the 
choir. 

My conclusions are : 

First. Have true church music or none; for choir hymns, the 
hymn anthem or full hymn tune ; for congregations, the choral or 
hymn tunes of a similar character. 

Second. Sing only such hymns as are singable ; read the others 
or let them alone. 

Third. Have true choirs, or give up choirs altogether and do your 
own singing. 

Fourth. Let organists and singers, on other days than Sunday, 
give free to the people all the good music they can; always letting 
the people take a generous share in.this musical service. 

Fifth and lastly. Open your churches freely to the people, and 
let music speak to them, to comfort, to cheer, and to strengthen them ; 
and they will soon /ove to come to church, /ove to join in adoration ® 
and praise ; and when they enter the house of God, it shall be as a 
home to them, and they shall see and know and feel His loving pre 
sence and sweet henediction. 

(78) 
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OLD KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS. 
By A. J. Hipxins, F.S.A. 


A LECTURE read before the College of Organists, at Neumeyer 
Hall, Bloomsbury, November 23, 1886, with illustrations upon 
Spinets, Harpsichord, and Clavichord. Mr. James Higgs, 
Mus. Bac, F.C.O., in the chair, 


or keyboard stringed instruments that preceded the pianoforte, to 
make it evident, by performance upon instruments of various kinds, 
wherein they differed from the pianoforte and from each other, and 
to show, as far as is in a short time possible, the historic development 
of composition for them, and of the corresponding ‘echnigue. The 


spinet of late 17th century, a Flemish double keyboard harpsichord 
dated 1614, an English double keyboard harpsichord dated 1771, and 
a German clavichord made about the middle of the last century. In 
order of invention the clavichord was first ; it will be seen why I pre- 
fer to place it last in the historical order of illustration. 

The use of the spinet began about the year 1500; it was nearly 


contemporaneous in its start with the larger harpsichord, and both | 


remained popular with musicians until nearly the close of the 18th 


century. They were met with relatively muck the same as the grand and | to obscurity directly the spinet became known. 


: ; : | wa ut little developed until about the time of Hen 
keyed monochord was invented and came into use earlier than either | ee aoe pe ny 


spinet or harpsichord, most likely in the 14th century—about the | 


time of the composer Josquin des Prés. But for a long while without | were early imported into this country, 


The dawn of such effect in keyboard stringed instruments was | a great love for music and we find Henry VIII. acquiring Virginals 


when the spinet jack was invented, with its quill, or, at first, brass | 


smaller pianos are met with now. As I have said, the clavichord or 


the least suggestion of independent musical effect. 


plectrum, and its little cloth damper. As far as I know, instrumental 
compositions, or separate accompanying parts to the voices, did not 
exist until about 1529; the keyboard instruments including the 


organs and regals, and, even as far as could be, the lute and viol were | 


treated as voices, and were similarly submitted to the interweavings 
of contrapuntal ingenuity. When an independent instrumental treat- 
ment, as apart from vocal arose, it was by grafting upon the canonical 
imitation and counterpoint the use of simple chords, and the ever- 
attractive devices of variation, a natural and world-wide tendency 
accomplished by what in composition is called figuration, and the 
contrivance of passages intended to display the executive skill of the 
performer. 

The great secular revolution which, following the invention of 
printing, ushered in the sixteenth century, brought about the recog- 
nition of the right to be heard of the people’s song and dance, which 
the domination of the church modes and school theories had hitherto 
kept out of notice. From this time there came about, by degrees, the 
substitution of the major and minor scales for the ecclesiastical 
modes ; a change helped no doubt by the facilities the keyboard 
instruments and especially the organ, afforded to the practice of har- 
mony, or chord relations upon which our modern European music 
rests. 

A few words may be here appropriately devoted to the keyboard 
instruments of the organ family. 

In the early years of the sixteenth century there were four, the 
church organ, then not long freed from the mixture, by which each 
key made several pipes sound together when one key was put down, 
that were in the relation of harmonics to the fundamental note—for 
instance, the octave, twelfth, tierce, &c., and in recorded instances, 
even the fifth! The keys were as broad as the palm of a man’s hand, 
and only two could be put down together by using.two hands. In 
the newer organs the keys were made narrower so that chords could 
be played on the manuals against pedal notes, the pedals having been 
invented in the early part of the fifteenth century. The front part 
of the organ, called “ Montre” because the pipes composing it were 
visible, was the principal part of the organ. The Montre, reduced in 
size, and taken from the large organ, became a chapel or chamber 
‘organ (7orgue positif), usually of two feet pitch, in course of time, aug- 
mented to two or three registers, andwitha chromatic keyboard that per- 
mitted the grasp of an octave. Again made smaller for processional pur- 
poses, it became the well-known portable organ (/orgue portatif), 
sometimes called a regal, a favourite instrument with painters of reli- 
gious subjects. Lastly in the sixteenth century, the recent invention of 





ia tit a re errs TR ag 
AEA. ere oe eee ReER I: 


| harmonium to accompany voices. 





| beating reed stops, introduced to add to the brilliant effect of largé 


church organs, was similarly brought into independent use by 
removing such a stop from the large organ and employing it as a kind of 
This is the authentic regal, an 
instrument frequently used in conven's, but the name is of uncertain 
derivation. 

Positive and portable organs, and also the Regal, were shown 


The object of this paper is to bring before your notice the clavier | in the Music Loan Collection in the Royal Albert Hall in the summer 


of 1885, and by the courtesy of the Belgian Government the positive 


| and regal were played upon in the historic concerts that took place in 


the Music Room belonging to the Inventions Exhibition, to which the 


| Loan Collection was attached. ‘To turn to stringed keyboard instru- 
| ments, the clavichord appears to have been the oldest and was at first 


e ; , : “© | of ecclesiastical function as a monochord, pitch carrier or interval 
instruments chosen, taken in order of illustration, are, an Italian | 


trapeze-shaped spinet of 16th century model, an English transverse | 


measurer for the singing schools. It became in general use in 
the reign of Henry VII. and earlier years of Henty VIII. John Skelton, 


| the Poet Laureate, wrote a poem in praise of the clavichord (claricurde 
| he called it), and there are frequent references to it in contemporary 


records. But its special qualities and possibilities were not then 


| defined because no “echnigue existed by which they could be brought 
| out, and besides, the instrument was too small for any musical effect, 


two, three, and four keys producing their notes from the same strings 
by an arrangement analogous to fretting. It is therefore no wonder 
that in this country, the Netherlands, and elsewhere, it was relegaied 
The finger sechnigque 


Purcell, when improved methods of fingering were devised. 
From public records we know that the quilled clavier instruments 
The Tudor family inherited 


which, frem the descriptions, may be classed as spinets with one 
string to each key, double spinets or harpsichords having two strings 
tuned in unison to-each key, and the upright spinet or clavicytherium, 
which was monochord. The general appellation, Virginals, as applied 
to all quilled instruments remained in use in England until the 
Commonwealth and later. We know something about one of. Henry 
VIII.’s Virginal makers, Sir Michaei Mercator, of Venloo, in the 
Netherlands, goldsmith, medallist, organ-builder, and musical instru- 
ment maker. Mercator ultimately distinguished himself in secret 
foreign services, whence his knighthood by the King. Like Rubens 
and Farinelli he may be remembered as worthy of honours gained by 
abilities that had no connection with those requisite for the arts he 
pursued. As well as Flemish spinets I have no doubt Italian 
spinets were also imported, such, for instance, as the beautiful 
instrument known as Queen Elizabeth’s Virginals. 1 do not think 
they were made here before the later years of that Queen’s reign or 
the beginning of the reign of James I. I have not myself met with 
English quilled instruments older than the Restoration, unless it be a 
case and stand of a harpsichord, made by John Asard in 1622, 
preserved at Knole. It was shewn to the public in the Loan 
Collection at South Kensington in 1872, as an instrument of English 
make. 

It has been said that Frescobaldi, an Italian composer, and the 


| first of celebrated organists, originated special composition for the 


spinet or harpsichord, the first part of his “ Toccata e Partite d’ in- 
tavolatura” having been published at Rome in 1615. Intavolatura 
to be taken here in the’Sense of score, not tablature, but the score form 
that was common to both clavier and organ composers before Bach’s 
time. One of the latest uses of it with the respective clefs for the 
different parts, is to be found in the organ works of Eberlin, organist 
of Salzburg in Mozart’s early days. Frescobaldi was a contemporary 
of our own Orlando Gibbons. Now Gibbons, in association with 
William Byrd and John Bull, published the “ Parthenia ” of virginal 
music in 1611. Byrd and Bull were older men than Gibbons, and they 
had already been writing independent virginal music for some years. 


( Zo be continued. ) 





A JUVENILE ORGANIST. 


Master T. Sharples, of Worsley, a child thirteen years of age, has 
been appointed Organist of Christ Church, Patricroft, Manchester, 
after competition. Master Sharples is a pupil of Mr, R. Froude 
Coules, F.C.O., and is a clever performer both on the pianoforte and 


organ. 
- (79) 
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COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


In consequence of the lamented death of Sir G. A. Macfarren 
(the College president), the proposed conversazione originally fixed 
for the 22nd will be postponed. At the special request of the 
College Council, H. C. Banister, Esq. will deliver a lecture on 
Tuesday, November 22, on the life and works of the late Sir G. A. 
Macfarren, at the Bloomsbury Hall, at 8. Members.and friends are 
invited to attend. Members of the staff and students of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and students of other musical institutions are 
also invited to be present upon this occasion. 








RECITAL NEWS. 

GUILDHALL, CAMBRIDGE.—Programme of organ recital, by the 
borough organist, Mr. F. Dewberry, Mus. B., F.C.O., on Oct 25 :— 
Pastorale Sonate (Pastoral, Intermezzo, and Fuge), Rheinberger ; 
Song, “ My Lady’s Bower,” Hope Temple; Andante in F, Batiste ; 
Grand Choeur in D, Lemmens; Part Song, “ Lullaby of Life,” H. 
Leslie; Offertorio in F minor, Morandi; Song, ‘“ Rhenish Love 
Song,” Mendelssohn ; Introduction and Variations on Harvest Hymn 
tune, ‘‘ St. George,” C. J. Frost,; Chorus, ‘‘ A Border Raid,” Harvey 
Lohr; “ Lied Ohne Worte,” Book III., No. 4, Mendelssohn; Alle- 
gretto in F (W. T. Best), Roeckel ; Song, ‘‘ The Bird and the Rose,” 
Amy E. Horrocks; March Cortege, ‘‘La Reine de Saba,” Gounod. 
Vocalist, Miss Kate Condy; pianoforte, Mr. Wm. C. Dewberry, 
Mus. B., A.R.A.M. 

Curist Curist CATHEDRAL, CANTERBURY.—An Organ Recital 
(the sixth of the series) was given on October 19, by Mr. John 
Hopkins. 
sohn ; Vocal Solo, “ What, though I trace each herb and flower,” 
Handel ; Slow Movement in F, Mozart ; Offertoire in E, Batiste ; 
Vocal Octet, “ For He shall give His angels charge over thee, Men- 
delssohn ; Aria, ‘‘ Gratias agimus Tibi” (Messe Solennelle), Rossini; 
Thanksgiving March, J. Hopkins.—The seventh of the series was 
given by Dr. A. L. Peace, on October 27. Programme: Overture 
for a Church Festival, Morandi ; Andante with Variations (Symphony 
in 1), Haydn ; Vocal solo, “ Nazareth,” Gounod ; Grand Fantasia, 
“*O Sanctissima,” F. Lux ; Organ Concerto, F major (Cuckoo and 
Nightingale), Handel; Sacred Part-song, “ The Pilgrims,” H. Leslie; 
Air, Holsworthy Church Bells, Choral Song and Fugue, Dr, S. 
S. Wesley; Jubilee Overture, E major, Haslinger~—The eighth 
recital of the series was given by H. L. Balfour, on November 2, at 
4.15. Programme: Overture, Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn ; Berceuse, 
Gounod ; Vocal Solo, “Holy, Holy, Holy,” Redemption, Handel ; 
Sonata, No. 1, Allegro, Pastorale, and Finale, Guilmant ; Chorale 
with Variations, E flat, H. Smart ; Funeral Anthem, Martyr of Antioch, 





‘ Organ introduction, “ Brother, thou art gone before us,” Sir A. 


Sullivan ; Fantasia in F, Kiihmstedt ; Jubilant March, Stainer. 

CoventrRY.—Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise was sung at a 
special service at St. John’s Church on Thursday, November 3rd. 
The service commenced with the hymn, “We love the place, O 
God,” followed by the Evening Prayer as far as the suffrages. Mr. 
Robertson, F.C.O., who conducted, had the valuable support of Mr. 
A. H. Brewer at the organ The rendering reflected very great credit 
upon Mr. Robertson. The soprano solos were beautifully sung by 
Mrs. Mason, and Mr. Mason sang the tenor solos, like one who has 
studied the methods of the best artists to some purpose. Something 
more than a word of praise is due to Master Ward, who sang the 
second soprano part in “I waited for the Lord” exceedingly well. 
The chorus, too, in this number especially, was very effective. The 
service concluded with Dr. Stainer’s seven-fold Amen, followed by 
the Old Hundredth as a recessional. 

EASTBOURNE.—No. 25 of “ Half-hours with the Great Com- 
posers,” at St. Anne’s Church, was from the works of Sir Herbert 
S. Oakeley, LL.D., Mus. Doc. (1830). Programme :—Chorale, 
“Edina,” and Fugue from a Motet, “Who is this?” ; Quartet, 
“Evening and Morning” (Psalm xxx., verse 5, latter half); Minuet 
and Trio in E flat, Op. 27, No. 2; Andante in D (from the Organisis’ 
Quarierly Journal). As a special piece, to conclude the recital and 
the series, was played a Grand Prelude and Fugue in C major (Book 
3, No. 7, Peters), J. S. Bach. The marked success of the series 
reflects great credit upon Mr, Fred Winkley, A.C.O., the organist. 


Programme : Sonata, No. 9, Corelli; Notturno, Mendels- | 





HatsTEeaD, Essex.—An afternoon recital was given in Holy 
Trinity Church on Monday, Oct. 31, by Mr. George Leake, F.C.O. 
Subjoined is the programme :—Overture, “ Last Judgment,” Spohr ; 
Andante in A (No. 1 of 3 Andante), Hy. Smart ; Sonata in B flat, 
No. 4, Mendelssohn ; March Funébre, Chopin ; Barcarole (from 4th 
Piano Concerto), Bennett ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach ; 
Air in G, varied (by desire), Batiste; Invocation in B flat and March 
in Handelian ‘Theme, Guilmant. 

Mr. Henry J. Wood gave his fourth recital at the Church of St. 
Katherine Cree, Leadenhall Street, E.C., on Monday last, Nov. 7. 
The recital opened with an impressive rendering of Handel’s and 
Chopin’s Funeral Marches, in memory of the lamented Sir G, A. 
Macfarren, Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. His pro- 
gramme included Variations on the Chorale, “Windsor,” G. A. 
Macfarren. The next recital will be given on Monday, Nov. 14, 
commencing at twelve o’clock. 

Sr. Mary, StokKE Newincron.—A choral festival was held on 
October 26. The music included :—Introductory Voluntary—alle- 
gro appassionata and adagio from 2nd Concerto in D minor, Op. 40 
(Mendelssohn); Concluding “Gloria,” from the “ Jubilate,” in A 
(Mendelssohn) ; Anthem (grand pianoforte (Collard and- Collard), 
Mr. Fountain Meen; trumpet, Mr. Munroe ; organ, Dr. Henry 2 8 
Pringeur, F.C.O.; conductor, Mr, James Matthews) ; Oratorio, “The 
Holy City ;” and Organ Postlude—air with variations and finale 
fugato (Henry Smart). 


Herr Bernard Pfannstiel lately gave an organ recital at St. Paul’s 
Church, Leipzig. The programme included Rheinberger's Sonata, 
for organ, strings, and horns ; an Interlude, for organ, four horns, 
and two harps, by Reinecke ; and Guilmant’s Organ Symphony. 

The metropolitan authorities have renamed Henrietta Street, near 
the Foundling Hospital, Handel Street, possibly remembering the 
composer's labours and gifts in connection with that institution. A 
Bach Street also would not be a bad idea in the Bloomsbury district, 
in which the College of Organists has been so long located. 

Among the Pope’s presents are an autograph verse of the 


. Miserere,” by Donizetti, given by Signor Janetto, of Bergamo ; and 


a Credo by the illustrious Maestro Mayr, given by Cardinal Martinelli. 
The Roman committee for the Jubilee announce that the Vatican 
Exhibition will be opened by a hymn by Signor Meluzzi, ‘Tu es 
Petrus,” executed by 300 voices. Then will follow a hymn by 
Signor Capocci. Gounod furnishes also a composition, entitled, 
“Leone XIII.” 

A musical contemporary has the following :—“ Agricultural 
depression has led to a reduction of ten per cent. in the salaries of 
the musical staff at Gloucester Cathedral, from the organist to the 
organ-blower. When the Ecclesiastical Commissioaers offered, years 
since, to take over the capitular estates, and give in return a fixed 
annual subsidy, the authorities preferred to keep the land. _ They 
have regretted their decision ever since, and have suffered for it by a 
diminution of income. But the organist and the choir had nothing 
to do with the mistake of their superiors, and it is not right that 
their stipends should be made less because of a policy for which 
they cannot be held responsible. There is much discontent among 
the sufferers, who ought to be told why the Dean and Chapter do 
not manfully endure the consequences of their own act.” 

With regret it is announced that Mr. F. W. Hird, the well-known 
organist and musician, of Leeds, died on Nov. 9, aged sixty. The 
deceased was the author of a large number of anthems and volun- 
taries, embracing various forms of organ music, and including some 
useful and effective works and offertory sentences—his latest produc- 
tion being a Jubilee anthem entitled “ Behold, O God, our Defender,” 
which was performed on Jubilee Day in York Minster. 





COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 


———_ —— 


The College Library will be opened on Tuesday next, from 
to 10. hei. oe fag: 
; E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Sen 
Bos id ) 


95, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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ALL SUFFERERS FROM 


RUPTURE “<8 


Mr. C. B, HARNESS’ 


lect and com- 
f fortable appliance ever 
invented. This little book 
si.ould be carefully read 
7 by every sufferer in 
Note Address— King:iom. Don't delay! 


MEDICAL BATTERY CO, Limited, 
52, OXFORD STREET, Lonpon, W. 


Qos one Race 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL JROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use ‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that cam injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Voice. 

“* They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
enunciation.” —MARIE ROZE-MAPLESON. 

Ask for and obtain only ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 
at Is, 1}d. a box. 


ROBINSON & CUEAVER'S 


LINEN COLLARS, GUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


COLLARS: Lapis’ $-fold, from 8s. 6d. per dozen; GENTS’ 
4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s, 11d. per dozen. 


CUFFS: For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. per 
dozen. 


SHIRTS: Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
Fronts, 85s. 6d. per half-dozen. (To measure 2s. extra.) 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials 
Me in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/- the Half Dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Royal Irish Gampric Pocket - HANDKERCHIEFS 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Per dozen :—Children’s, ls. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 44d. ; Gents’, 
8s. 6d. 


Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 114d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 


By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY, 




































Concerts. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Last Saturday’s attendance was meagre in comparison with pre- 
vious audiences this season, and those who stayed away missed a 
magnificent performance of Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony. 
The delightful work was played to perfection, the andante, with its 
well-known counterpoint for two flutes, being especialy well rendered. 
The concert served to introduce two new names, composer and 
executant, the former being Mr. Hamish McCunn, the latter Mr. 
César Thomson. Mr. McCunn, a late scholar of the Royal College 
of Music, has selected a subject for his Concert Overture in B minor, 
with which, judging from the evident nationality of his name, he 
should be entirely in sympathy. The work entitled “The Land of 
the Mountain and the Flood,” while being original in its themes is 
essentially Scotch in character, the flattened 7th in the first subject 
materially conducing to this. result. Although giving promise of 
better work in future the overture is not sufficiently continuous in 
design, and at times rather noisy, but with time and care Mr, McCunn 








will produce interesting work. Mr. Thomson made his first appearance 
before an English audience, and in selecting Beethoven’s Concerto 
adopted no half measures in making a bid for fame. On the whole 
he-came triumphantly out of the ordeal. His cantadile playing and 
phrasing in the wondrous adagio, one of the divinest melodies even 
Beethoven ever wrote, were worthy of the work he interpreted, while 
the bravura passages were played with brilliancy and certainty; the 
finale, however, was rather deficient in grace and delicacy. The 
artist created a sensation with his second solo, Paganini’s variations 
on “Non pit mesta,” the enormous difficulties of which were van- 
quished with ease. Madame Belle Cole, the vocalist, was ill-advised 
in her selection of Mercadente’s “Or 1a, sull onda ;” the composi- 
tion is quite unsuited to her voice, and her high notes were painfully 
out of tune. The important flute odd/igato was extremely well played 
by Mr. A. Wells. Dvorak’s intensely original “Scherzo Capriccioso ” 
completed the programme. 

In memory of Sir George Macfarren’the Dead March in “ Saul ” 
was played previous to the commencement of the concert. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The programme of the Saturday concert consisted of quartets : 
Mendelssohn, in E flat, Op. 44, No. 3, and Haydn, in C major, 
Op. 33, No. 3; violoncello soli: Canto Religioso and Siciliano ; and 
songs : Sullivan’s “ Orpheus and his Lute,” and Kjerulf’s “The 
King’s Daughter.” The executants were : Madame Norman-Neruda, 
MM. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti ; Madlle. Janotha (her first appear- 
ance this season) and Miss Thudichum. 

The inclement weather may have had something to do with the 
sinallness of Monday’s attendance, but the audience was not so large 
a one as should have assembled to welcome the return to the 
evening “ Pops” of so gifted a pianist as Mdlle. Janotha. Since her 
former visit Mdlle. Janotha has made a distinct advance in her art 
and may be deservedly classed in the front rank of modern pianists ; 
for, while retaining her delicacy of touch, her playing is marked by 
greater breadth of style and more maestria than formerly. Her 
reading of Mendelssohn’s “ Variations Sérieuses” was distinguished 
by intellectuality and refinement, and proved so much to the taste of 
the audience that an encore was insisted upon. Mdlle. Janotha’s 
reappearance was additionally welcome as affording the possibility of 
a concerted number for pianoforte and strings, a feature which has 
been absent from the last two programmes owing to the presence of 
Josef Hofmann. The work chosen was Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Quartet in E flat—the only one he wrote—a work notable as well for 
its intrinsic beauty as for the independence with which the themes 
are treated. It received full justice at the hands of the lady above- 
mentioned, Madame Norman-Neruda and Messrs. Hollander and 
Piatti. The three last-named artists in conjunction with Mr. Ries 
were also heard in Mozart’s Quartet in F, No. 8, a work noticeable 
amongst other things by the prominence given to the ’tello, 
Madame Norman-Neruda gave a most artistic rendering of Corelli’s 
Sonata in D, Op. 5, No. 1, for which she narrowly escaped an encore. 
In works of this description Madame Neruda is unrivalled, and it is 
sufficient to say that her playing was worthy of her reputation. Mr. 
Thorndike was the vocalist, and sang Haydn’s “The Dream” in 
finished style. His other songs, “I sometimes hold it half a sin” 
and “ Love is and was my lord and king,” by Miss White, though 
well sung by Mr. Thorndike, failed to create an impression. 


MASTER HOFMANN’S THIRD RECITAL. 


St. James’s Hall wasagain crowded when Master Hofmann last Mon- 
day gave what was announced to be his last recital in London, since 
when it appears that the actual leave-taking has again been postponed, 
and that a fourth recital, next Monday, will be necessary before his 
guardians have the heart to take him away from the presence of the 

‘London public. The little boy played his best last Monday, his part 
of the Variations by Saint-Saéns on a theme by Beethoven being 
given with a spirit which lent additional charm to the pathos of the 
scene (that of a child over-exerting his physical and mental faculties), 
increased when some pensive music by Chopin was rendered by 
him with great intelligence. The selections of little Hofmann’s own ” 

ompositions, and the “ improvisation,” were the least interesting and 
meritorious points of the performance last Monday. After next week 
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we fervently hope not to see him again in public for many years, and 
wish him well over the trying American tour, which, we are assured, 
is to be followed by his retirement from the concert-platform for a 
period, when he will take up an ordinary schoolboy’s life, with special 
musical studies superadded. 


_ ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

At the concert on Thursday, last week, by which the Albert 
Hall Chcral Society opened its’seventeenth season, a very good per 
formance of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden Legend was given. Mr. 
Barnby, in the presentation of great choral works, always has reason 
to be proud of his splendidly trained body of chorus singers ; and 
their rendering of the spirited Prologue, and of the varied choral 
music throughout the work, was such as to bring out every merit of 
these numbers—perhaps the most interesting portions of the music. 
For the soli, the society had brought together a quartet party — 
Madame Nordica, Mrs. Belle Cole, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Henschel 
—which, though not previously associated together, promised to be a 
thorcughly satisfactory one ; but the combination on the night in 
question did not realise expectation, and serious defects occurred in 
the rendering of the soli and concerted pieces. In the first place, 
Madame Nordica felt somewhat indisposed, and her singing suffered 
in brilliancy and roundness in consequence. It is fortunate for this 
lady that her reputation is already made, and does not hang upon 
her latest efforts at the Albert Hal]. The case of Mrs. Belle Cole is 
different ; she has yet her narae to make in London, and her per- 
formance in Zhe Golden Legend must have disappointed many of the 
audience. 
with her part, and her co-operation in the concerted pieces was un- 
sympathetic when at its best. The single solo allotted to the con- 
tralto failed also for once in its effect. Of Mr. Edward Lloyd’s 
Prince Henry nothing but praise can be said, and Mr. Henschel, in 
point of dramatic characterisation and vocal power, made an admir- 
able Lucifer. Chopin’s Funeral March was played by the. orchestra 
during an interval of the Cantata, in honour of the two deceased 
musicians. 

Patrons of these concerts will be glad to know of the existence of 
a covered way leading from South Kensington Station to the Albert 
Hall. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS AND SOIREES. 


The first soirée of the winter season given by the Lyric Club took 
place on the 3rd inst. at their rooms in Bond Street. Meetings of 
artists and their friends gain a special tone or flavour which lifts them 
above the ordinary class of musical entertainments, when they are 
made an occasion for the performance of something new in the world 
of music; and a raison a’étre is found for an assembly made up 
for the most part of members of the musical craft, and by the nature 
of things keen of ear and understanding and interested in the pro- 
ceedings. In this manner we believe many MS. songs and other 
music have-been brought to the notice of a critical audience at the 
Lyric Club before they have been presented to the general public, 
composer, executant, and listeners benefitting alike, and helping to 
realise something of the ideal artistic circle. The novelty of the 
last meeting of the Lyric Club was Miss Mary’s Carmichael’s Ze 
Stream, a series of connected vocal pieces strung together in the 
manner of a Liederspiel or Liederkreis, to be sung by four solo 
voices. As far as we know, Zhe Stream is the first attempt at a work 
of the kind in England, so no apology is needed for a short notice of 
it, though we expect soon to hear it in public, when a fuller criticism 
will be necessary. Miss Phillips, Miss Hall, Mr. Nicholl, and Mr. 
Thorndike formed a well-balanced quartet, and Miss Carmichael 
herself played the pianoforte part. The few bars of opening sym- 
phony made it evident that a high standard was aimed at in the treat- 
ment of a subject which might so easily invest itself with all the con- 
ventional “ property” that clings to the idea, without asserting any in- 
dividuality at all. All the more honour to the composer who has kept 
up this high standard,and struggled with a dangerous, though seemingly 

ceful figure in nature, without being carried down “the stream” ina 
helpless condition, supported only by empty-headed though buoyant 


_ arpeggios. The flow of a river is nevertheless marked by the music 


from the opening quartet, sustained and soothing, but irresistibly 


fresh in ‘conception, to the last, similar in character, on first hear- 


She appeared, possibly through nervousness, unfamiliar | 








ing less original, but making an appropriate close. The tenor 
solo is a shepherd’s song—pastoral, but not on that account very 
simple; it afforded some choice difficulties, which Mr. Nicholl’s 
good vocalisation made light of. Miss Phillips followed in a soprano 
solo, “ How the sunlight plays,” bright and piquant, and sung cha- 
racteristically. The quartet, “Spring is a time of birth,” was, if any- 
thing, too short; it gives an impression of lighthearted gaiety that 
rendered the gloom of the next solo, “ All the flow’rets,” the more 
striking. This melancholy, but not discordant note, is struck by “the 
gardener,” who, in the person of Mr. Thorndike, gave a pathetic 
rendering of the ballad, which the audience appreciated to the full ; 
nowhere is the supreme delicacy of Mr. Thorndike’s singing better 
understood than at the Lyric Club. The contralto solo, a kind of 
slumber song, seemed rather too low for Miss Marguerite Hall, 
but was charmingly sung. It would have given variety to the 
arrangement of the numbers—the music in itself suffers from no 
monotony—were duets inserted; but we understand that the 
complete work was not performed at the Lyric Club. Perhaps, 
now that Zhe Stream has, in its curtailed form, met with a.very 
favourable reception in Bond Street, it may be heard in its entirety 
in a larger hall. 

The Bohemian. Musical Society opened their season by a Ladies’ 
Concert, on November 3, Madame Clara Samuell and other well- 
known artists assisting. Mr. Dalgety Henderson was unable to 
appear, and Mr. Arthur Thompson sang in his place. The meeting 
was very successful. ‘ * 

A very good performance of Handel’s Samson was given on 
Tuesday evening at the hall of the Paddington Baths, Queen’s Road, 
W., by the Holy Trinity, Paddington, Choral Society. A sound 
quartet of soloists was formed by Miss Philippine Siedle (soprano), 
her sister, Madame Lennox (contralto), Mr. James Gawthrop, of the 
Chapel Royal (tenor), and Mr. Henry Pope (bass). The singing of 
the latter gentleman in “ Honour and Arms” is specially worthy of 
commendation, and earned an encore, which, however, was wisely 
declined. Madame Lennox was heard to the best effect in the air, 
“Return, O God of Hosts”; and Miss Siedle and Mr. Gawthrop 
combined, ixter alia, most satisfactorily in the duet, “Traitor to 
Love.” The orchestra and choir were under the control of Mr. 
James Bates, who proved an efficient conductor, and has. carefully 
trained his chorus, the rendering of the fugal chorus, “ Fixed in © 
his Everlasting Seat,” being all that the most exacting would desire. 
A small but capable orchestra played the accompaniments in finished 
style, which was only to be expected with such good performers as 
Mr. Frye-Parker, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Dubrucq, Mr. McGrath, and 
Mr. Keevil, as the exponents of their respective instruments. The 
next concert of the Society takes place on December 13, when 7%e 
Messiah will be done, with the same vocalists in the principal parts. 





FUNERAL OF MADAME LIND-GOLDSHMIDT. 


The remains of Madame Lind-Goldschmidt were interred at 
Malvern Cemetery on Saturday, having been conveyed from her late 
residence, at Wind’s Point, Malvern Wells, to Great Malvern by road. 
The occasion brought together a large number of persons from 
Worcester and the surrounding districts, who attended to pay a last 
tribute of respect to her memory. The “Swedish Nightingale’s ” 
retreat for some years past had been in one of the most retired and 
romantic positions on the Malvern range, at a point where a road 
has been cut through one of the lowest parts of the ridge which here 
separates the counties of Worcester and Hereford, and is called the 
“ Wind’s Point.” The house which the deceased lady purchased was 
erected by Colonel Johnstone some thirty years ago. It lies back a 
short distance from the public road, and is almost hidden by shrubs, 
It commands most picturesque views of the Malvern _ the 
Camp on the Herefordshire and a wide range of 
dale over the valley of the Severn, being on the eastern or Worcester- 
shire side of the hill, and looking east and sopth in the direction of 
Tewkesbury. The — - Po ocala oint to Great whom 
is about four miles, and this di procession € 
by the elevated road which winds at the base of the eastern side of 
the hills to the Priory Church at Great Malvern, Here the first 
portion of the burial service was read, the body being removed to the. 
cemetery, half a mile distant, for final interment, pp A 
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Three o’clock was fixed for the arrival of the funeral procession, 
but the fine old church was quite filled, with the exception of the 
chancel, reserved for the mourners, by an expectant congregation. 


As the body was carried through the churchyard the choir of | 


Worcester Cathedral, led by the Precentor, the Rev. E. V. Hall, pre- 
ceded it chanting the opening sentences of the burial service. The 


procession was headed by the clergy, following whom was the | 


cathedral choir. Then came the body followed by the mourners— 
Mr. Walter Goldschmidt, Mrs. Walter Goldschmidt, Dr. Felix Golds- 


chmidt, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mr. Ernest Goldschmidt, Mrs. | 


Raymond Maude, Mr. Sigismund Warburg, Sir Michael Biddulph, 
representative of the Queen and H. R. H. Princess Christian, Dr. 
Johnson, and Dr. Dansie. Among the eighty’ wreaths laid on 
Madame Goldschmidt’s grave there were many from musical 
societies, charitable institutions, and personal friends in England, 
Sweden, and Germany, besides those from the Swedish Ambassador, 
the Royal Swedish Musical Academy, the Crown Prince of Sweden 
and Norway, Her Royal Highness Princess Christian, and Her 
Majesty the Queen, whose wreath bore the inscription in Her 
Majesty’s own writing, “A mark of admiration and regard from 
Victoria Reg.” 

As the procession advanced up the church a voluntary on the air 
from Eizjah “Come unto Me all ye that are heavy laden” was played 
by the organist of the Priory Church, Mr. W. Haynes, after which 
the chorus from the same oratorio “He that shall endure to the end” 
was sung by the united choirs of Worcester Cathedral and the Priory 
Church. The service was choral throughout, the lesson being read 
by the Rev. G. H. Ball, the curate, in the absence of the vicar, 
Canon J. Gregory Smith. Before leaving the church for the 
cemetery the choirs sang in the most touching manner a chorale 
attributed to Bach, ‘The precious seed of weeping to-day we sow 
once more.” As the body was removed from the church to the 
cemetery an organ voluntary March Funtbre (Chopin) was_ played, 
and the funeral procession, followed by many of the congregdfion pro- 
ceeded to the cemetery, where the remainder of the service was 
performed. 

In accordance with the oft expressed wish of the deceased a 
patchwork quilt presented to her many years ago by children of the 
United States, and an Indian shawl, the gift of Queen Victoria, were 
buried with her remains. 








FUNERAL OF SIR GEORGE MACFARREN. 


The funeral of the late Sir George Macfarren took place at Hamp- 
stead Cemetery on Saturday afternoon. He was buried in a verit- 
able “ musical corner” of the cemetery, close by the graves of Joseph 
Maas and Henry Smart. The service was read by Canon Duckworth. 
Three-and-twenty mourning coaches, carrying representatives of the 
Royal Academy, Royal College, and Guildhall School of Music, the 
Royal Society of Musicians, the Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic 
Societies, the College of Organists, Musical Artists’ Society, and 
National Society of Professional Musicians, followed the remains, and 
at the conclusion of the service at the grave headed-a long proccssion 
of private carriages to the Abbey. There had assembled nearly every 
musician of promenince now in London. Such a gathering of notable 
men of music bas probably not been witnessed since the funeral of 
Sir Sterndale Bennett in the same building nearly thirteen years 
ago. Lady Macfarren, whose health did not permit her to attend 
at the cemetery, joined the mourners in the choir of the Abbey. 

n accordance with the highly proper custom in such cases, a large 
proportion of the service music was taken from the compositions 
of the deceased. First, as Dean Bradley, Canons Prothero, Price, 
and Duckworth, and the choristers marched in procéssion to their 
places, Dr. Bridge played upon the organ the “ obsequial mazch” 
from the incidental music to the “ Ajax” of Sophocles, written by 
Sir George Macfarren some years ago for a performance of the 


. tragedy at Cambridge University. Then followed an abbreviated 


form of the Evening Service. The Ninetieth Psalm was sung to 
the noble Psalm-chant in G minor by Purcell, the first anthem was 
Macfarren’s own, “The Lord is my Shepherd,” and the Muac 
Dimittis was taken from his service in E flat. The second anthem 
was the late Sir John Goss’s beautiful setting of Dean Milman’s 


‘* Brother, thou. hast gone before us,” the solo in which was sung 


| by Mr. Robert Hilton. The two concluding prayers from. the 
| Burial Service were read by the Dean, and the funeral hymn 
| “Now the labourer’s task is done” by Sir George’s friend, the 
poet and musician John Lodge Ellerton, was sung by the choir, 
the congregation of musicians making a more or less effective 
effort to join. 
The Dean of Westminster, in the course of a brief sermon, said :— 
We who worship in this ancient.church have endeavoured so to 
| order the service that is now drawing to a close as to show our 
sympathy for you who meet here in sorrow, and our honour for him 
| whose loss you deplore. There are some among us fresh from the 
graveside of one who from early youth to the old age of a long and 
honoured life devoted all his powers to the study and to the further- 
ance of that great art on whose mysterious power over the human 
soul I need not dwell. He had achieved, as you well know, much ; 
he had followed steadfastly a high ideal; and he had set us all an 
example, not only of kindliness and gentleness, but of endurance, 
perseverance, industry, and courage, alike in the use of the great 
talents which God had lent him and in the manner in which he met 
one of the very sorest of all deprivations and trials. You have laid 
his mortal remains in the grave to-day, hard by those of a kindred 
spirit—another blind musician — and you have passed from that open 
grave to a church dear to all whose hearts are capable of any sense 





of reverence for what is worthy of our reverence. And here, within 
walls that have rung for centuries with the sounds of sacred song and 
music, you have listened to strains which remind you of him who 


| long ago conceived and framed them. You have heard the words, 
| some sad, some most cheering, of Psalmist and of ancient sage ; 


words which speak alike of the frailty of life and of God's care for 
the departed spirit; and you have been cheered by the immortal 
words in which the Apostle speaks of the blessed hope of renewed 
life through a risen Christ. The thoughts of many will have been 
with him in whom they feel that they have lost a friend and a leader, 


_ and our thoughts, those of all here, will be in sympathy with theirs. 


We, too, think of him as a leader in that art to which all who worship 
here owe so deep a debt. We recognise in him the dear friend and 
successor of one who sleeps beneath these “famous floors ;” as the 
brother in a true sense of the many masters of music of whom our 
walls and windows and pavements speak so loudly. And the hearts 
of many here will be stirred and solemnised with the tonch of a 
deeper feeling, as we think not of him only, but of still another—of 
her whose gifted spirit has been called to the God from whence it 
came in the week that is now passing. We think of her too, the 
marvellous songstress whose name was on every lip, whose matchless 





gifts were equalled by the fidelity with which she cultivated, and the 
noble uses to which she dedicated them. May those who have 
received any portion of the very different but precious gifts with 
which God had endowed her or him, accept and use them with the- 
same sense of duty and responsibility, the same energy, and the same 
modesty. 


At the College Concert on the 3rd inst., the director, Sir George 
Grove, alluded to the death of Madame Goldschmidt, who has been 
for three years, from the origin of the College, professor of singing for 
the female scholars, and to the lofty and religious character of that 
great artist as an object of imitation for the pupils. It being impossi- 
ble at so short a notice td postpone the concert, however desirable, 
the quartet, “God isa Spirit,” from Sterndale Bennett's Woman of 
Samaria, was inserted ; as also “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
from the Messiah, sung by Miss Albu, one of Madame Goldschmidt’s 
most promising pupils. It was announced that out of respect for Sir 
G. A. Macfarren, and sympathy with the Royal Academy of Music, 
a concert of chamber music by him would be given on the following 
Thursday evening at the College. 





y 
A 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


It is not easy to over-estimate the value to the modern play- 
writer of the matinée, for although advantage is often taken under this 
system by a novice imposing on the liberality and good nature of his 
or‘her friends, yet on the other hand some successful plays 
owe their existence, and a lengthy run in an evening bill entirely 





‘to this means. “The Witch,” a drama in four acts adapted from 
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the German of “Die Hexe” is a case in point. This play first 
made its appearance before the public at two matinées at the Princess’s 
Theatre, April 26, October 13, and judging by the warm reception 
which it had on Saturday night at the St. James’s, when it was 
produced ander the management of the author, Mr. C. Marsham 
Rae, it bids fair to have a successful, though owing to the return of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and Company, necessarily short run. The 
idea of a military knight, Sir Rupert, returning from the thirty years 
war to his affianced Lady Thalea, and finding she has during his 
absence given herself up to mystic studies for which she is regarded 
by the villagers as a witch, and he consequently falling in love with 
her sister, Lady Alma, may not be either very poetic or romantic 
taken alone. The filling in, however, is done with great skill, and 


though devoid of any humour, the scenes, notably that between the ; 


two sisters in the third act where the sincerity and intensity of love 
are displayed with dramatic force, created agreat impression. The 
acting of Miss Sophie Eyre and Mrs, Marsham Rae as the two sisters, 
and of Mr. Henry Neville as Sir Rupert, was in every case equal to 
reasonable demands, and the subordinate characters were satisfactorily 
filled. The late Sir Charles Young’s comedietta, “ Petticoat Perfidy,” 
preceded the performance of the drama. In this the part of 
Juliette was delightfully played by Miss Alexis Leighton. 








MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 


When we speak of the musical season here one’s thoughts instinctively 
associate the phrase with the series of concerts given by Mr. Hallé. 
There are, of course, various other series given in Manchester during the 
winter, in some of which the attractions are rigidly classical, in others 
just as rigidly unclassical, while in others again the via media is sought 
after. Each of these has a most satisfactory razson d’étre, inasmuch as 
it supplies a very definite want by appealing to a special class of our large 
community. But Mr. Hallé’s concerts aré so widely known, so generally 
accessible, and, above all, consistently maintain so high a level of excel- 
lence, that, as we before remarked, one naturally regards this series as 
the central figure round which the others are grouped. And though other 
series commence before it, we feel that so far as our winter season has any 
formal opening this is supplied by Mr. Hallé’s first concert. In this sense, 
then, the Manchester musical season may be said to have commenced on 
Thursday evening, October 27, when Mr. Hallé gave the first concert of 
his thirtieth season. A good house had assembled, and a very warm 
welcome was accorded to him when he assumed the ddfon. The vocalist 
was MadameNordica ; Mr. Hallé himself was the solo pianist. But in| 
all probability for the majority of the audience the chief attraction lay in | 
the opportunity of renewing their acquaintance with the magnificent 
orchestra, which is one of the main features of these concerts. As the 
opening strains of the Oderon overture reached our ears we were at once 
made aware that whatever bands had delighted us during the past 
summer, we were in the presence of something which dwelt in an 
entirely higher sphere. And at the conclusion of the work we thought | 
that we had never before heard-its delightful elfishness brought out | 
with such perfection. But the chief orchestral feature of the programme | 
was Schumann’s symphony in D minor. As to the performance | 
of this, we have nothing but praise to offer; technical difficulties | 
were completely mastered, the phrasing being specially admirable. The | 
other orchestral selections were just as excellently given. They included 
“Tsolde’s Liebestod,” No. 1 of the Ballet Music from Rubinstein’s The 
Demon, and two “Légendes” (Op. 59, Nos. 10 and 1) by Dvorak ; the | 
two last we hardly thought equal in merit to some of the other Légendes | 
by the same composer. Madame Nordica’s singing is both well known | 
and well liked. Her voice is of very fine quality, and her vocalisation | 
almost perfect. The most artistic of her efforts was the aria from the | 
Magic Flute, “Gli angui d’inferno,” which, with the exception of an_ 
almost infinitesimal flatness on one or two of the high staccato notes, was 
given most delightfully. Perhaps the song which received most general 
appreciation was the Bolero by Délibes, “Les filles de Cadix.” Mr. | 

allé, besides conducting the orchestra, also appeared as a virtuoso. 
Beethoven’s 1st Concerto in C major, though a most charming specimen 
of the composer's earlier style, does not present any great di ties, 
whether of /echnigue or interpretation ; but Mr. Hallé is too finished an 
artist to allow this to make him fall into any mistake of car-lessness. 
The whole work was given most admirably, the vivacity of tse Rondo 
being specially delightful. He also played Chopin’s Second Ballade in F, 
which, curiously enough, has never been performed before at these con- 
certs. Wecan always rely quite safely on Mr. Hallé’s execution, but this 
ballade, with its pastoral opening, and the wonderful passages of storm 
and sadness and unrest that follow, demands much more than mere 
technique. This he felt thoroughly, and accordingly threw off much of 
the reserve which characterises his playing The result was a most 
poetical performance of one of Chopin’s most poetical compositions. | 


Some time ago we mentioned the loss which Mr. Hallé has suffered in 
the death of Mr. Hecht. His successor, Herr Beyschlag, made his first 
appearance at this concert, conducting the band during the performance 
of the concerto. So far as we could see, he did this competently ; but we 
are of opinion that Herr Beyschlag has not as yet fully appreciated the 
excellence of the orchestra he was directing, and that, when ‘he does, he 
will feel that many of his means of indicating the expression and entrance 
of parts are both exaggerated and unnecessary. 

MANCHESTER, Nov. 8.—At Mr. Hallé’s second concert, on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 3, Master Josef Hofmann made his first appearance before 
a Manchester audience. As might have been expected, the house was 
very crowded, for certainly the idea of a child of ten playing Mozart’s 
Concerto in D minor, a valse of Chopin, and other selections, is quite 
sufficient to make most people lay aside all ordinary engagements in 
order to behold the marvel. His appearance on the platform created 
quite a furore ; and, as he played, the enormous enthusiasm with which 
each of his efforts was successively greeted showed that he had succeeded 
in getting entire control over the emotions of the audience. It is indeed 
no easy task to criticise such an abnormality quite dispassionately. 
There is a fascination about the little fellow, as he sits perched on the 
piano stool, that tempts one to put aside all endeavour to form a calm 
estimate of hjs capacity, and to go over in toto to the enthusiastic ranks 
around. But, at the same time, we feel that this fascination is due to the 
boy himself—to the fact of his being a boy—rather than tovany approach 
which his playing makes towards an ideal standard of excellence. He is 
a boy, and he plays like a boy—mest marvellously, it is true, but still with 
an almost entire absence of those characteristics which distinguish the 
matured virtuoso. No adult pianist would have been listened to who 
gave a rendering of Mozart’s concerto such as Hofmann gave, It simply 
bristled with mistakes ; but, not only were these perfectly pardonable in 
one so young, but the performance was, in its way, quite as wonderful as 
the absolutely faultless rendering of the same concerto which we once 
heard Pachmann give. For the present we leave Hofmann, a 
recital of his being announced for Friday, Nov. 11th ; we hope to say 
something more about him in our next notice. The orchestral selections 
were quite up to Mr. Hallé’s usual excellent standard. We were particu- 
larly interested in an overture (“ Lustspiel”) by Smetana. The composer 
is knowp as having been the teacher of Danek Butthe work which we 
heard last Thursday shews that he has strong independent claims to 
recognition. It evidently comes from the hand of a sound musician, and, 
moreover, is delightful to listen to. The opening motive for strings, with 
its fugal development, was especially charming. Mendelssohn’s “ Italian” 
symphony was given as befitted so grand a work. Surely, had he lived 
long enough to make corrections in it, as his custom was after the first 
performance of his compositions, he would have found a difficulty in 
altering it anywhere for the better. Miss Hope Glenn acquitted herself 
admirably as the vocalist. We thank her for introducing two songs, 
which were novelties to us— Haydn’s ghostly “Spirit Song,” and Berlioz’s 
“ Spectre of the Rose.” 
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SONGS AND DUETS 
A Rose in June(F toF orDtoD) H.Logé... ... 
Bohemia, (duet in canon, E to F or 





Edwin Ashdown 





EPAO TGR es ace ce, bu I ON once ane a 
John Frazer, ballad, (Dto E) .,. A.C. Mackenzie ... ... Paterson & Sons 
Surchedon’s Love Song (F to A) E. M. Lawrence ... ... ... -« Novello 
Singing in the Rain (E flat to A flat) ae s+» eee Lucas, Weber, 
The Two Margarets, ballad, (C to 
TS iss. ass Gia ee Se ae GS eee ... Paterson 
Victoria (A to E) ... .... .. «.. G. E. Kent ... G. E, Kent 
Wings of the dove, The (duet for 
Sop. & Ten. or Mezzo-Sop, ; 
pe ten. or Cont. and Bar.) |§ Michael Watson Edwin Ashdown 
Would it were always today, (C to ; 
) see ue see eee ee ee J Maclachlan Key Paterson 
PART-SONGS. 
A Well of Love, quartet for ladies 
VOICES... os ses nee one) oe Mi. Lawrence... Novello 
. PIANOFORTE. 
Danse Fantastique «J. Maclachlan Key .. Paterson 
MEIN bee) Bee Se ess eae ae no 4 a 
Scénes poétiques (1. Dans les Bois, 
ic Montagne, 4, Aw Village) |B. Godard Williams 
ontagne, 4. Au ; hed Be j i 
Songes Dorés, Galop brillant .. E, M. Flavell... ... ... hind doen 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
pg | Puritani,” fantasia eT | : E. D. ores oe | eee J. Williams 
Sonata in F sharp minor E. M. Lawrence se oe see Nevello 
DANCE MUSIC. 
Cinderella valse oon ome Pierre Perrot ee eC eT Paterson 
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Wert Week’s Music. 





TO-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M. 
APRON CORCAEE in cid iiivies coccevssescrisretevvitestee ...Crystal Palace 3 
Rommbar Comte essiias iid esc cs iececsbiesi cidcacaoe BON St. James's Hall 3 
“Elijah” (Royal Society of Musicians.) ............-.-St. James’s Hall 8 
MONDAY, 14. 
Master Josef Hofmann: .....:.....ccccoasssescreseepsaiee ss St. James’s Hall 3 
WN CIE nas, Sih. « in sn since cake iinn Guu vacibecneresess St. James’s Hall 8 
TUESDAY, 15. 
London Symphony Concert ,....... diss Kebauetaacboeseeine St. James’s Hall 8.30 
WEDNESDAY, 16. 
I FING iki inntieiedicivicduensilebiieacusinkiohes Royal Albert Hall 8 
THURSDAY, 17. 
“ Garden of Olivet” etc (Sacred Harmonic) ......... St. James’s Hall 8 
FRIDAY, 18. 
Fey FROGS ois cas A cncnascinaceddatiied anvasaaebswetencasne Portman Rooms 3 





Wotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


Messrs. Rudall, Carte, and. Co. send their “ Professional Pocket- 
Book” for 1888, published according to the plan of the late Sir Julius 
Benedict. We had occasion last year to notice and to praise this 
skilfully-devised and useful engagement-book and diary, a boon to 
musicians. We then commented upon the number of race-meetings 
noted down amongst the concert fixtures as if equally worthy of the 
musical artist’s attention, and we said there were but two or three great 
races which need interfere with a musician’s arrangements. There is. no 
reference at all in the issue before us of any race-meetings, and we do 
not think that such reference will be missed, unless we except the Derby, 
and the Ascot week, during which it is highly injudicious to hold a 
fashionable concert. 


The National Society of Professional Musicians, of which Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert is the honorary secretary, announce the date of their annual con- 
ference to be held next year in London. The first meeting will take place 
on January 3, 1888, and in the course of the conference, the MS. and 
published compositions of the members of the society may be performed. 


The depths of magisterial wisdom seem never to be plumbed, and it 
now transpires that to the scruples of our municipal guardians, and not to 
the aggressive piety of the Sunday Musical Society, is due the attempt to 
mix up a religious service with an oratorio performance on Sundays at 
the Princes’ Hall. The contracts of the Meddlevex magistrates (see Mr. 
Punch) are not made to be broken, but may be changed if public opinion 
sits heavily enough on the sitting law-givers. Perhaps the directors of 
the Prince’s and other halls will effect an improvement in their future 
licenses, and secure for themselves the privilege of presenting 
sacred works on Sunday without the obligation of competing 
with the churches in religious services. In the meantime the Sunday 
Musical Society are seeking a locale in which they can either be un- 
hampered in their performances, or in which prayers will not sound 
incongruously. The Prince’s Hall, with the extended platform, and the 
addition of a real organ, would otherwise have been a capital scene for 
their enterprise. 


A matinée of Daudet’s L’ Arlésienne, under the name of “ The Love that 
Kills,” adapted by Mr. Jocelyn Brandon, will take place at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre on December 8. Mr. Horace Sedger has taken great 
pains to secure an adequate cast and effective rendering of Bizet’s speci- 
ally written incidental music. : 


Messrs. H. P. Stephens and Edward Solomon’s new comic opera 
entitled Zhe Red Hussar will shortly be produced at a West-End Theatre, 
probably. the Novelty. 

Madame Julia Gaylord and her husband, Mr. F. C+ Packard, having 


seceded from the Carl Rosa Opera Company, will tour next year with two 
new plays. Both dramas are the work of Mr. Packard, and are written 


with a view to specially afford full scope to the lady’s talents and histrionic 
ability. 


A 


Miss Marie Decca’s appearances in Mr. Mapleson’s opera company 
at Dublin and Cork, have been highly successful. As Amina (Za 
Sonnambula) and Astrifiammente (// Flauto Yagico) she is said to have 
sung with feeling, grace, and effect. 


It is probable that Mr. Durward Lely, late principal tenor at the 
Savoy Theatre, will join the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 


“ The Organist,” a new play by Mr. A. B. Moss, will be produced at 
the New Cross Hall on the 14th inst. 


The “(CEdipus Tyrannus” of Sophocles will be given in the original 
Greek at the Cambridge Theatre Royal, on the evenings of the 22nd to 
the 26th Nov., and the mornings of the 23rd and 26th. Dr. Villiers 
Stanford has written and will conduct the incidental music. 


Dr. Hubert Parry has undertaken to write a cantata on the subject of 
Judith and Holofernes for the Birmingham Festival ef next year. 


A new first piece was produced at the German Reed entertainment on 
Wednesday last, entitled “Tally-Ho!” It is written by Mr. J. Malcolm 
Watson, and composed by Mr. A. J. Caldicott 


PROVINCIAL. 


BRADFORD.—The Popular Concerts were begun on Monday last, the 
remaining fixtures of the series being for Fridays. It is hoped the change 
of day will bring an improved attendance, the scanty numbers at Monday’s 
concert being simply a disgrace to a town of musical reputation. The 
orchestra is professediy local, seventy strong, abovt two-thirds of the 
members being drawa from the district, and the remainder coming from 
further a-field. A chorus of about 1§0 assisted. Dr. Villiers-Stanford 
conducted a good performance of his Irish Symphony and The 
Revenge, and had an enthusiastic reception. Popular overtures and 
operatic selections made up the programme, and were cleverly conducted 
by Mr. W. B. Sewell, at whose sole expense the honour—and losses—of 
these concerts have been carried on. There is some talk of pecuniary 
assistance from gentlemen of the town ; but I fear as yet it is only talk. 
—Mr. Isodor Cohn, pianist, had a good classical programme for a concert 
on Wednesday, with Mr. Edgar Haddock, violin, and Miss Marie Lum- 
mert to assist him—all competent artists—A new comic opera was pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal on Thursday, last week, with music by 
Florian Pascal, and lyrics by Walter Park. The score did not appear 
to have been completed ; but there was evidencé of a creditable essay at 
independent accompaniment and pretty airs, the common and “ popular” 
models being wisely eschewed. Gifsy Gabriel was a success, in part from 
its music, but perhaps more because of the dramatic interest, borrowed 
from Scott’s “ Guy Mannering.” 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 31.—The week just ended has been with us of un- 
usual interest regarding musical matters, and our concert season has 
reached its culminating point. On Tuesday, Oct. 25, when Messrs. 
Harrison gave their first subscription concert before the largest audience 
ever assembled in our vast Town Hall, the demand for seats was so great 
that much disappointment was caused to those who could not gain admis- 
sion. The magnificent sight of a hall crowded in every part, enlivened 
by all the colours of the rainbow, and by a brilliant electric light, will aot 
be easily forgotten, and Messrs. Harrison may be congratulated for 
having by means of forethought, speculative power, and _ intelligent 
working, been able to do what no other entrepreneurs could do. The 
great attraction mingled with a certain amount of curiosity was no doubt 
little Master Hofmann’s first appearance here, As everywhere else, this 
Wunderkind literally held his hearers spell-bound, and created an 
amount of excitement that put everything else into the shade. So imuch 
has already been said in these columns of this boy’s remarkable genius, 
that we can only endorse what has been said before. His playing of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Andante and Rondo Capriccioso” showed his powers of 
execution and his correct phrasing. His unerring certainty was conspicu- 
ously displayed in a “ Duo on Two Pianos,” by Kalkbrenner, in which he 
was assisted by his father. In consequence of his extraordinary reception, 
he will give a piano recital on Wednesday next, and the booking for it is 
already so great that the hall is likely to be crowded: Madame Albani 
sang Verdi’s “ Caro nome,” “ Voga lo sguardo,” from Glinka’s La vita per 
lo Czar; and a new song, “ At the Convent Gate,” by Tosti. It would be 
futile to enter into details h Madame Albani on this occasion again 
electrified her audience by her grand voice and her brilliant vocalisation. 
The other artists were : Madame Patey, Miss Mary Davies, Mr. Santley, 
Mr. Sidney Tower, Mr. Frederick Bevan. Solo violin, Herr Poznanski ; 
conductor, Signor Tito Mattei—Mr. Stockley’s first orchestra! concert 
took place on Thursday, Oct. 26, and- attracted a good audience. The 
rincipal feature of the concert was Dr. Villiers Stanford’s Irish Symphony 
conducted by himself), which was first produced at Richte=’s concert on 
June27. A fulldescription of the Symphony appeared in The Musical World, 
July 2, and we shall only speak here of the performance under Dr. Stan- 
ford’s baton. The excellent orchestra trained by Mr. Stockley, and counting 





in its ranks the best instrumentalists in the Midlands, was in every way 
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worthy of the reputation it has acquired through the country as being one 
of the best orchestras in the provinces. The performance of the symphony 
was in every way highly creditable, and we specially single out the Allegro 
Molto Vivace in D minor, nine-eight time: the first and second portion 
of this movement, which are in the style of “hop-jig,” a national dance of 
Ireland ; and the Allegro Moderato in F minor, based principally upon 
two national Irish airs, “ Remember the glories of Brian the brave,” and 

‘“Let Erin remember the days of old,” all of which were given with 
splendid ensemble, richness of tone, and perfect modulation. Dr. Stanford 
was at the close applauded to the echo, and had repeatedly to acknowledge 
the homage paid to him. The other orchestral items were the overtures 
Anacreon, Ruy Blas, and _Jessonda, and the Intermezzo from Goetz’s Sym- 
phony in F, Op. 9. The band never played better, and Mr. Stockley, to 
whom great credit is due, conducted in a faultless manner. The vocalists 
were Madame Georgina Burns and Mr. Leslie Crotty, who again won 
fresh laurels on the concert platform. 


BRISTOL, Oct. 31.—The first concert of the third season of the Popular 
Chamber Concerts was given at the usual /oca/e of these entertainments, 
the Victoria Rooms. In former seasons trios have been the utmost at- 
tempted, but, by the addition of a viola-player, quartets are to be given. 
The executants now are: Miss Maty Lock (piano), Mr. Hudson (violin), 
Mr. Gardiner (viola), and Mr. Pavey (cello). . At the first concert works 
by Beethoven, Grieg, Speidel, Hollander, and Prout, were on the whole 
well rendered. Madame Isabelle George was the vocalist, and was heard 
to special advantage in two songs by Kjerulf and Millard’s “ Waiting.” 
These concerts which have not perhaps as yet reached the highest point 
of perfection, are yet worthy of better support than is at present accorded 
them.—On Friday, Oct. 28. Mr. Sims Reeves and his concert-party, con- 
sisting of Miss Rosina Isidor, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Chilley, and Mr. 
Foli as vocalists, together with the following instrumentalists : Mrs. Fricken- 
haus (piano), Mr. Simonetti (violin), and Mr. Bottesini (contra-basso), 
appeared at the Colston Hall.—On Saturday, Oct. 29, the Bristol Musical 
Association gave their fiftieth concert at the Colston Hall, when a pro- 
gramme consisting of orchestral selections, organ solos, and national songs 
and choruses indigenous to these isles was put forward. The hall was 
crowded in every part. As an inducement to keep the masses (the prices 
range from 2s. to 3d.) from questionable places of amusement on a Satur- 
day evening, these entertainments are worthy of all praise, but the critical 
listener might well ask whether if a thing were worth doing at all it were 
not worth doing well, and whether these concerts might not be made a 
medium for musical education whichat present I venture humbly to assert 
they most assuredly are mo¢. The only items calling for special notice 
were Mr. George Riseley’s two organ pieces, which, besides being mas- 
terly rendered, came as a distinct relief amongst much that was depres- 
slng.—-On Monday, Oct 31, the second series of Monday Popular 
Concerts was given in Colston Hall. The chief attraction was the 
singing of Miss Alice Gomes, who created a great sensation, as well by 
the beautiful quality of her voice as by her artistic rendering of the 
several items. Other vocalists were Miss McClean (contralto), and 
Mr. Musgrave Tufnail (baritone), who in popular selections were rewarded 
with the well-deserved and hearty applause of the large audience. The 
instrumentalists were Mr. Liebich (piano) and Mr. Theo. Carrington 
(violin). The former gentleman, a pupil of Biilow’s, is an excellent 
executant, and unlike Mr. Carrington, whose violin-playing was an un- 
doubted feature of the concert, a local professor of high standing. The 
Cathedral vocal quartet party also took part in the programme.—lI notice 
that Messrs. Liebich (piano), Carrington (violin), and Waite (’cello), all 
local professors, announce three chamber concerts, “in order to introduce 
to the public some of the works of the leading composers of chamber 
music.” A very good idea, and as the performers are all highly efficient 
it is cértain to be well carried out. There is to be a vocalist at each 
concert. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—The recent super-imposition of a morning concert 
before one of an ordinary series gave Huddersfield a little notoriety, and a 
one-day festival on Wednesday last week. The extra did not pay, and the 
charities were losers to the extent of possible profits. The performances 
generally were good, Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills being good security for the Golden Legend, with a 
powerful, but rather rough, and not thoroughly rehearsed chorus behind 
them. Zhe Revenge also had a spirited performance ; and Sir Herbert 
Oakeley’s “Jubilee Lyric” was a sufficiently suitable introduction. Mr. 
Hallé conducted both concerts, his band playing a programme void of 
novelty at night. , 


Our abi Ail és unavoidably held over. 


FOREIGN. 


Among the musical performances promised in the coming Boston. 
season, we notice Saint-Saens’s symphonic poem, Phaeton, at the first 
concert -of the Boston 5 hae 
Professor Paine’s cantata, Zhe Nativity, Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, 


ny Orchestra, Berlioz’s Ze Deum, 





etc., by the Handel and Haydn Society ; selections from Schumann’s 
Faust, including part 3, and Mignon’s Requiem, Dvorak’s “ Patriotic 
Hymn,” Gade’s Spring Fantasy, and the grand scene from Parséfa/ by the 
Cecilia Society, who are also planning a concert of American music, An 
important work, Zhe Trumpeter, by Mr. Templeton Strong will be 
produced by the Apollo Club, Mr. Long’s concerto concerts will include 
two M.S concertos by Macdowell, and works in the same form by 
Napravnik and Huber. Why, says 7he Boston Traveller, do we not 
hear representative English works, say the Rose of Sharon ? 


The committee of the New York Wagner Society propose to found 
a club with a membership purely of artists and art lovers, “under the 
auspices of the name of Richard Wagner, the great combiner and har- 
moniser of all the arts.” Entertainments should be given during the 
winter, at which the reading of a paper may be followed by a discussion 


. and an informal concert—Mr. Adam Geibel, of Philadelphia, has com- 


posed a comic opera entitled Marion, or the Knights of the Road. The 
scene is laid in America at the time of the Revolutionary War.—Signorina 
Teresina Tua’s rendering of the more solid and classical portions of her 
programme at her first appearance on the 17th, and at her second concert 
has been severely criticised by the chief musical papers. In pieces of the 
style of Ernst’s Airs Hongrois, and Sarasate’s Spanish Dances, on the 
other hand, the young artist’s rendering was pronounced perfection. In 
spite of this pretty general opinion as to the limits of the young player's 
power, Signorina Tua’s reception by the audience was a very favourable 
one.—On the same date another foreign star, Herr Boetel, confronted 
an American “audience for the first time, at the Thalia Theatre. His 
assumption of the part of Manrico in // Trovatore pleased greatly, his 
voice being a sweet and clear tenor of beautiful quality ; and his high C 
“brought down the house.”—Signor Campanini has arrived in New York, 
haying organised an operatic company of Italian singers, including 
Mesdames Repetto-Trisolini and Scalchi, Signori Baldini, Galassi, Manett, 
and Corsini, with Signor Gore as conductor. The performance of Ofe/lo 
is promised for April 2. 


DEATHS.—At Roubaix, aged 60, Victor Delaunoy, composer, &c,— At 
New Orleans, Sept. 30, George Sontag, trombone-player.— At Paris, 
Massol, aged 85, a talented baritone of the Opéra.—At Brussels, Charles 
Mahillon, head of an important firm of military instrument manufacturers. 
—At Orange, New Jersey, George James Webb, aged 84. He was one 
of the earliest conductors ‘of symphony and oratorio performances in 
Boston, and a leading professor there. At New York he became organist 
to the Swedenborgian Church, compiled and composed hymns., and wrote 
some songs. 


A number of Foreign Notes are unavoidably held over till next week. 
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THORNHILL'S 








ee en 


For Perfume and Smelling Salts 


THORNHILL’S 
TOILET CASES. 
For Ladies and Gentlemen 





LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS AT 
VARIOUS PRICES. 


THORNHILL’S ARTISTIC FANS. 
NEW “GLOVE” BOTTLE. A LARGE and VARIED STOCK of the BEST QUALITY. 


THORNHILL’S 
OPERA GLASSES. 





THORNGAILL’S 
TOILET BOTTLES, 
BOXES, BRUSHES, &c. 
See General Catalogue. 





Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 





IN GREAT VARIETY. 


THORNSGILL’S 
Guaranteed Razors Singly or in Sets 





W. THORNHILL & CO, «30252 SERB. 144. NEW BOND STREET,.LONDON. ™ST4333522> 





A LUXURY 


(UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND) 


BARBER & COMPANY'S 


“SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.” 


FRENCH COFFEE 


AS USED IN PARIS. 


IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION. 


TENPENCE PER POUND. . 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “Roasted on the French principle,” and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 
2-lb. sample in Tins, sent by Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s. 4d. ; or 5-1b for 5s. 6d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 


BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C.; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cr N.; 102, Westbourne Grove, W.; 42, Great Titchfield St., W.; 
Hastings ; Manchester; Birmingham ; Brighton; Bristel; Preston; L‘verpool. 
Postal Orders from Is. to ros. 6d. may now be had for One Penny. 





BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. . 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the ~ neh | of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale ef Stocks Shares, and 
Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full jaiake, t free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Binkpeck BuiLpING Society, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate wre » either for 
Building or Gardening . Apply at the Office of IRKBECK FRER- 
HOLD LAND Society, as above, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 








THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s, 
London: HAMMOND & CO, (late Jae, 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
Manafacturers and Fmporters of all hinds of Strings 
FOR 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World. 








6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 


“I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured 
to play before the public. Remain 
convinced that I shall at all times and 
everywhere give preference to your 
Pianos over all others, and accept the 
assurance of my unbounded esteem. 











Respectfully, Sey 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN, 


Uscherberg Piano. Depot, 
2\, REGENT STREET, W. si 


~ Printed and published for the Proprietors by A. $. MALLETT) ALLEW & Co., at the Office, 68 & 70, Watdour Street, London, W.—Salurday, November 12, 1887: # 
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